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CHAPTER IX. 

THREE months passed. During that time, 
Frank remained in London; pursuing his new 
duties, and writing occasionally to report himself 
to Mr. Vanstone, as he had promised. 

His letters were not enthusiastic on the 
subject of mercantile occupations. He de- 
scribed himself as being still painfully loose in 
his figures. He was also more firmly persuaded 
than ever—now when it was unfortunately too 
late—that he preferred engincering to trade. In 
spite of this conviction; in spite of headaches, 
caused by sitting on a high stool and stooping 
over ledgers in unwholesome air; in spite of 
want of society, and hasty breakfasts, and bad 
|| dinners at chop-houses, his attendance at the 
|| office was regular, and his diligence at the desk un- 
| remitting. The head of the department in which 
'| he was working might be referred to, if any cor- 
roboration of this statement was desired. Such 
was the general tenour of the letters; and 
Frank’s correspondent. and Frank’s father dif- 
| fered over them, as widely as usual. Mr. Van- 
stone accepted them, as proofs of the steady 
development of industrious principles in the 
writer. Mr. Clare took his own characteristic- 
ally opposite view. “These London men,” said 
the philosopher, “are not to be trifled with by 
louts. They have got Frank by the scruff of the 
neck—he can’t wriggle himself free—and he 
makes a merit of yielding to sheer necessity.” 

The three months’ intérval of Frank’s proba- 
tion in London, passed less cheerfully than usual 
in the household at Combe-Raven. 

As the summer came nearer and nearer, 
Mrs. Vanstone’s spirits, in spite of her resolute 
efforts to control them, became more and more 
depressed. “I do my best,” she said to Miss 
Garth; “I set an example of cheerfulness to my 
husband and my children—but I dread July.” 
Norah’s secret misgivings on her sister’s account 
rendered her more than usually serious and un- 
communicative, as the year advanced, Even Mr. 
Vanstone, when July drew nearer, lost something 
of his elasticity of spirit. He kept up appear- 
ances in his wife’s presence—but, on all other 
occasions, there was now a perceptible shade of 





sadness in his look and manner. Magdalen 
was so changed since Frank’s departure, that 
she helped the general depression, instead of 
relieving it. All her movements had grown 
languid; all her usual occupations were -pur- 
sued with the same weary indifference; she 
spent hours alone in her own room ; she lost her 
interest in being brightly and prettily dressed ; 
her eyes were heavy, her nerves were irritable, 
her complexion was altered visibly for the worse 
—in one word, she had become an oppression 
and a weariness to herself and to all about her. 
Stoutly as Miss Garth contended with these 
growing domestic difficulties, her own spirits 
suffered in the effort. Her memory reverted, 
oftener and oftener, to the March morning when 
the master and mistress of the house had de- 
parted for London, and when the first serious 
change, for many a year past, had stolen over 
the family atmosphere. When was that atmo- 
sphere to be clear again? When were the clouds 
of change to pass off before the returning sun- 
shine of past and happier times ? 

The spring and the early summer wore away. 
The dreaded month of July came, with its airless 
nights, its cloudless mornings, and its sultry 

ays. 

On the fifteenth of the month an event hap- 
pened which took every one but Norah by sur- 
prise, For the second time, without the slightest 
apparent reason—for the second time, without a 
word of warning beforehand—Frank suddenly 
reappeared at his father’s cottage ! 

Mr. Clare’s lips opened to hail his son’s return, 
in the old character of the “bad shilling ;” and 
closed again without uttering a word. There 
was a portentous composure in Frank’s manner 
which showed that he had other news to com- 
municate than the news of his dismissal. He 
answered his father’s sardonic look of inquiry, by 
at once explaining that a very important proposal 
for his future benefit had been made to him, that 
morning, at the office. His first idea had been 
to communicate the details in writing; but the 
partners had, on reflection, thought that the 
necessary decision might be more readily obtained 
by a personal interview with his father and his 
friends. He had laid aside the pen accordingly; 
and had resigned himself to the railway on the 
spot. 

After this preliminary statement, Frank pro- 
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ceeded to describe the proposal which his em- 
ployers had addressed to him, with every external 
appearance of viewing it in the light of an in- 
tolerable hardship. 

The great firm in the City had obviously made 
a discovery in relation to their clerk, exactly 
similar to the discovery which had formerly 
forced itself on the engineer in relation to his 
pupil. The young man, as they politely phrased 
it, stood in need of some special stimulant to stir 
him up. His employers (acting under a sense of 
their obligation to the gentleman by whom Frank 
had been recommended) had considered the ques- 
tion carefully, and had decided that the one 
promising use to which they could put Mr. 
Francis Clare was to send him forthwith into 
another quarter of the globe. 

As a consequence of this decision, it was now 
therefore proposed, that he should enter the 
house of their correspondents in China; that 
he should remain there, familiarising himself 
thoroughly on the spot with the tea-trade and 
the silk-trade, for five years; and that he should 
return, at the expiration of this period, to the 
central establishment in London. If he made a 
fair use of his opportunities in China, he would 
come back, while still a young man, fit for a 
position of trust and emolument, and justified in 
looking forward, at no distant date, to a time 
when the House would assist him to start in 
business for himself. Such were the new pro- 
spects which—to adopt Mr. Clare’s theory—now 
forced themselves on the ever-reluctant, ever- 
helpless, and ever-ungrateful Frank. There was 
no time to be lost. The final answer was to be 
at the office on “Monday, the twentieth ;” the 
correspondents in China were to be written to by 
the mail on that day; and Frank was to follow 
the letter by the next opportunity, or to resign 
his chance in favour of some more enterprising 
young man. 

Mr. Clare’s reception of this extraordinary 
news was startling in the extreme. The glorious 
prospect of his son’s banishment to China ap- 
peared to turn his brain. The firm pedestal of 
his philosophy sank under him; the prejudices 
of society recovered their hold on his mind. He 
seized Frank by the arm, and actually accom- 
panied him to Combe-Raven, in the amazing 
character of a visitor to the house! 

“Here lam with my lout,” said Mr. Clare, before 
a word could be uttered by the astonished family. 
“ear his story, all of you. It has reconciled me, 
for the first time in my life, to the anomaly of his 
existence.” Frank ruefully narrated the Chinese 
proposal for the second time, and attempted to 
attach to it his own supplementary statement of 
objections and difficulties. His father stopped 
him at the first word, pointed peremptorily south- 
eastward (from Somersetshire to China); and 
said, without an instant’s hesitation: “Go!” 
Mr. Vanstone, basking in golden visions of his 
young friend’s future, echoed that monosyllabic 
decision with all his heart. Mrs. Vanstone, Miss 
Garih, even Norah herself, spoke to the same 





purpose. Frank was petrified by an absolute 
unanimity of opinion which he had not antici- 
pated; and Magdalen was caught, for once in 
her life, at the end of all her resources. 

So far as practical results were concerned, the 
sitting of the family council began and ended with 
the general opinion that Frank must go. Mr. 
Vanstone’s faculties were so bewildered by the 
son’s sudden arrival, the father’s unexpected 
visit, and the news they both brought with them, 
that he petitioned for an adjournment, before the 
necessary arrangements connected with his young 
friend’s departure were considered in detail. 
“Suppose we all sleep upon it ?” he said. “To- 
morrow, our heads will feel a little steadier; and 
to-morrow will be time enough to decide all 
uncertainties.” This suggestion was readily 
adopted; and all further proceedings stood ad- 
journed until the next day. 

That next day was destined to decide more 
uncertainties than Mr. Vanstone dreamed of. 


Early in ‘the morning, after making tea by her- 
self as usual, Miss Garth took her parasol, and 
strolled into the garden. She had slept ill; and 
ten minutes in the open air before the family 
assembled at breakfast, might help to compen- 
sate her, as she thought, for the loss of her night’s 
rest. 

She wandered to the outermost boundary of | 
the flower-garden, and then returned by another | 
path, which led back, past the side of an orna- 
mental summer-house commanding ‘a view over 
the fields from acorner of the lawn. A slight 
noise—like, and yet not like, the chirruping of 
a bird—caught her ear, as she approached the 
side of the summer-house. She stepped round 
tothe entrance ; looked in; and discovered Mag- 
dalen and Frank seated close together. ‘To Miss 
Garth’s horror, Magdalen’s arm was unmistak- 
ably round Frank’s neck; and, worse still, the | 
position of her face, at the moment of discovery, || 
showed beyond all doubt, that she had just been | 
offering to the victim of Chinese commerce, the | 
first and foremost of all the consolations which a 
woman can bestow onaman. In plainer words, 
she had just given Frank a kiss. 

In the presence of such an emergency as now | 
confronted her, Miss Garth felt instinctively that 
all ordinary phrases of reproof would be phrases 
thrown away. 

“T presume,” she remarked, addressing Mag- 
dalen with the merciless self-possession of a | 
middle-aged lady, unprovided for the occasion | 
with any kissing remembrances of her own—“I | 
presume (whatever excuses your eflrontery may | 
suggest) you will not deny that my duty compels | 
me to mention what 1 have just seen to your 
father?” 

“Twill save you the trouble,” replied Mag- 
dalen, composedly. “I will mention it to him 
myself.” 

With those words, she looked round at Frank, 
standing trebly helpless in a corner of the sum- 
mer-house. “You shall hear what happens,” 
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she said, with her bright smile. “And so shall 
you,” she added for Miss Garth’s especial benefit, 
as she sauntered past the governess, on her way 
back to the breakfast-table. The eyes of Miss 
Garth followed her indignantly; and Frank 
slipped out, on his side, at that favourable 
opportunity. 

Under these circumstances, there was but one 
course that any respectable woman could take— 
she could only shudder. Miss Garth registered 
her protest in that form, and then returned to 
the house. 

When breakfast was over, and when Mr. Van- 
stone’s hand descended to his pocket in search 
| of his cigar-case, Magdalen rose; looked signi- 
| ficantly at Miss Garth; and followed her father 
| into the hall. 

* Papa,” she said, “I want to speak to you 

| this morning—in private.” 
| “Ay! ay!” returned Mr. Vanstone. “ What 
| about, my dear ?” 

* About——” Magdalen hesitated, searched 
for a satisfactory form of expression, and found 
it. ‘ About business, papa,” she said. 

Mr. Vanstone took his garden-hat from the 
hall-table—opened his eyes in mute perplexity— 
attempted to associate in his mind the two ex- 

| travagantly dissimilar ideas of Magdalen and 
| “business”’—failed—and led the way resignedly 
into the garden. 

His daughter took his arm, and walked with 

| him to a shady seat at a convenient distance from 
| the house. She dusted the seat with her smart 





| Vanstone was not accustomed to such an extra- 

| ordinary act of attention as this. He sat down, 
| looking more puzzled than ever. Magdalen 

|| immediately placed herself on his knee, and 
| rested herhead comfortably on his shoulder. 

“ Am I heavy, papa?” she asked, 

“Yes, my dear, you are,” said Mr. Vanstone— 
“but not too heavy for me. Stop on your perch, 

| if youlike it. Well? And what may this busi- 
| ness happen to be?” 

“Tt begins with a question.” 

| _ “Ah, indeed? ‘That doesn’t surprise me. 

| Business with your sex, my dear, always begins 

|| with questions. Go on.” 

| “Papa! do you ever intend allowing me to be 
married ?” 

Mr. Vanstone’s eyes opened wider and wider. 
The question, to use his own phrase, completely 
staggered him. 

“This is business with a vengeance !”’ he said. 
“Why, Magdalen! what have you got in that 
harum-scarum head of yours now ?” 

“T don’t exactly know, papa. Will you answer 
my question ?” 

“JT will if I can, my dear; you rather stagger 
me. Well, I don’t know. Yes; I suppose I 
must let you be married, one of ‘these days—if 
we can find a good husband for you. How hot 
your face is! Lift it up, and let the air blow 

|| Over it. You won’t? Well—have your own 
way. If talking of business means tickling your 





| silk apron, before her father occupied it. Mr. | y 





cheek against my whisker, I’ve nothing to say 
against it. Go on, my dear. What’sthe next 
question? Come to the point !” 

She was far too genuine a woman to do any- 
thing of the sort. She skirted round the point, 
and calculated her distance to the nicety of a 
hair’s breadth. 

“We were all very much surprised, yesterday 
—were we not, papaP Frank is wonderfully 
lucky, isn’t he?” 

“He’s the luckiest dog I ever came across,” 
said Mr. Vanstone. “ But what has that got to do 
with this business of yours? Idare say you see 
your way, Magdalen. Hang me, if I can see 
mine!” 

She skirted a little nearer. 

* T suppose he will make his fortune in China ?” 
she said, “It’s a long way off, isn’t it? Did 
you observe, papa, that Frank looked sadly out 
of spirits yesterday ?” 

“T was so surprised by the news,” said Mr. 
Vanstone, “and so staggered by the sight of old 
Clare’s sharp nose in my house, that I didn’t 
much notice. Now you remind me of it—yes. 
I don’t think Frank took kindly to his own good 
luck; not kindly at all.” 

“Do you wonder at that, papa?” 

* Yes, my dear; I do, rather.” 

“Don’t you think it’s hard to be sent away for 
five years, to make your fortune among hateful 
savages, and lose sight of your friends at home 
for all that long time? Don’t you think Frank 
will miss ws, sadly? Don’t you, papa ?—don’t 
ou?” 

“Gently, Magdalen! I’m a little too old for 
those long arms of yours to throttle me in fun. 
—You’re right, my love. Nothing in this world, 
without a drawback. Frank wil? miss his friends 
in England: there’s no denying that.” 

“ You always liked Frank, And Frank always 
liked you.” 

es, yes—a good fellow; a quiet, good 
fellow. Frank and I have always got on smoothly | 
together.” 

* You have got on like father and son, haven’t 
you?” 

“Certainly, my dear.” 

* Perhaps you will thinkit harder on him when 
he has gone, than you think it now ?” 

“ Likely enough, Magdalen; I don’t say, 
no.” 

“Perhaps you will wish he had stopped in 
England? Why shouldn’t he stop in England. 
and do as well as if he went to China?” 

** My dear! he has no prospects in England 
I wish he had, for his own sake. 1 wish thedad 
well, with all my heart.” 

“ May I wish him well, too, papa—with all ay 
heart ?” 

“Certainly, my love—your old playfelow— 
why not? What’s the matter? God bless my 
soul, what is the girl crying about? One would 
think Frank was transported for life. You goose! 
You know, as well as I do, he is going to China 
to make his fortune.” 
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“He doesn’t want to make his fortune—he 
might do much better.” 

“The deuce he might! How—lI should like 
to know ?” 

“T’m afraid to tell you. I’m afraid you'll laugh 
at me. Will you promise not to laugh at me?” 

“ Anything to please you, my dear. Yes: I 
promise. Now then, out with it! How might 
Frank do better ?” 

**He might marry Me.” 

If the summer-scene which then spread before 
Mr. Vanstone’s eyes, had suddenly changed to a 
dreary winter view—if the trees had lost all their 
leaves, and the green fields had turned white 
with snow, in an instant—his face could hardly 
have expressed greater amazement than it dis- 
played, when his daughter’s faltering voice spoke 
those four last words. He tried to look at her— 
but she steadily refused him the opportunity : 
she kept her face hidden over his shoulder. Was 
she in earnest? His check, still wet with her 
tears, answered for her. There was a long pause 
of silence; she waited—with unaccustomed 
patience, she waited for him to speak. He 
roused himself, and spoke these words only :— 
“You surprise me, Magdalen ; you surprise me, 
more than I can say.” 

At the altered tone of his voice—altered to a 
quiet fatherly seriousness—Magdalen’s arms 
clung round him closer than before. 

“ Have I disappointed you, papa?” she asked, 

faintly. ‘Don’t say I have disappointed you! 
Who am I to tell my secret to, if not to you? 
Don’t let him go—don’t! don’t! You will break 
his heart. He is afraid to tell his father; he is 
even afraid you might be angry with him. There 
is nobody to speak for us, except—except me. 
Oh, don’t let him go! Don’t for his sake—” 
she whispered the next words in a kiss—“ Don’t 
for Mine!” 
- Her father’s kind face saddened; he sighed, 
and patted her fair head tenderly. “ Hush, my 
love,” he said, almost in a whisper; “hush!” 
She little knew what a revelation every word, 
every action that escaped her, now opened before 
him. She had made him her grown-up play- 
fellow, from her childhood to that day. She had 
romped with him in her frocks, she had gone on 
romping with him in her gowns. He had never 
been long enough separated from her to have 
the external changes in his daughter forced on 
his attention. His artless fatherly experience 
of her, had taught him that she was a taller child 
in later years—and had taught him little more. 
And now, in one breathless instant, the convic- 
tion that she was a woman rushed over his mind. 
He felt it in the trouble of her bosom pressed 
against his; in the nervous thrill of her arms 
clasped round his neck. The Magdalen of his 
innocent experience, a woman—with the master- 
passion of her sex in possession of her heart 
already ! 

* Have you thought long of this, my dear?” 
he asked, as soon as he could speak composedly. 
* Are you sure——?” 





She answered the question before he could 
finish it. 

“Sure I love him?” she said. “Oh, what | 
words can say Yes for me as I want to say it! | 
I love him——!” Her voice faltered softly; | 
and her answer ended in a sigh. 

“You are very young. You and Frank, my 
love, are both very young.” 

She raised her head from his shoulder for the | 
first time. The thought and its expression flashed | 
from her at the same moment. 

“ Are we much younger than you and mamma 
were ?” she asked, smiling through her tears. 

She tried to lay her head back in its old posi- 
tion; but as she spoke those words, her father 
caught her round the waist—forced her, before 
she was aware of it, to look him in the face—and 
kissed her, with a sudden outburst of tenderness 
which brought the tears thronging back thickly 
into her eyes. “Not much younger, my child,” 
he said, in low, broken tones — “not much 
younger than your mother andI were.” He put 
her away from him, and rose from the seat, and 
turned his head aside quickly. ‘“ Wait here, 
and compose yourself; I will go in-doors and 
speak to your mother.” His voice trembled 
over those parting words: and he left her with- 
out once looking round again. 

She waited—waited a weary time; and he 
never came back. At last, her growing anxiety 
urged her to follow him into the house. A 
new timidity throbbed in her heart, as she 
doubtingly approached the door. Never had 
she seen the depths of her father’s simple | 
nature stirred as they had been stirred by 
her confession. She almost dreaded her next 
meeting with him. She wandered softly to and 
fro in the hall, with a shyness unaccountable to 
herself; with a terror of being discovered and 
spoken to by her sister or Miss Garth, which 
made her nervously susceptible to the slightést 
noises in the house. The door of the morning- 
room opened, while her back was turned towards 
it. She started violently, as she looked round 
and saw her father in the hall: her heart beat 
faster and faster, and she felt herself turning 
pale. . A second look at him, as he came nearer, 
reassured her He was composed again, though 
not so cheerful as usual, She noticed that he 
advanced and spoke to her with a forbearing 
gentleness, which was more like his manner 
to her mother, than his ordinary manner to her- 
self. 

* Go in, my love,” he said, opening the door 
for her which he had just closed. “Tell your 
mother all you have told me—and more, if you 
have more to say. She is better prepared for you 
than I was. We will take to-day to think of it, 
Magdalen; and to-morrow you shall know, and 
Frank shall know, what we decide.” 

Her eyes brightened, as they looked into his 
face, and saw the decision there already, with 
the double penetration of her womanhood and 
herlove. Happy, and beautiful in her happiness, 
she put his hand to her lips, and went without 
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hesitation into the morning-room. There, her 
father’s words had smoothed the way for her: 
there, the first shock of the surprise was past 
and over, and only the pleasure of it remained. 
Her mother had been her age once; her mother 
would know how fond she was of Frank. So the 
coming interview was anticipated in her thoughts; 
and—except that there was an unaccountable 
appearance of restraint in Mrs. Vanstone’s first 
reception of her—was anticipated aright. - After 

a little, the mother’s questions came more and 
| more unreservedly from the sweet, unforgotten 
experience of the mother’s heart: she lived 
again through her own young days of hope and 
love in Magdalen’s replies. 

The next morning, the all-important decision 
was announced in words. Mr. Vanstone took 
his daughter up-stairs into her mother’s room, 
and there placed before her the result of the 
yesterday’s consultation, and of the night’s re- 
flection which had followed it. He spoke with 
perfect kindness and self-possesion of manner— 
but in fewer and more serious words than usual ; 
and he held his wife’s hand tenderly in his own, 
all through the interview. 

He informed Magdalen that neither he nor her 
mother felt themselves justified in blaming her 
attachment to Frank. It had been, in part per- 
haps, the natural consequence of her childish 
familiarity with him ; in part, also, the result of 
the closer intimacy between them which the 
theatricai entertainment had necessarily pro- 
duced. At the same time, it was now the duty 
of her parents to put that attachment, on both 
sides, to a proper test—for her sake, because her 
happy future was their dearest care ; for Frank’s 
sake, because they were bound to give him the 
opportunity of showing himself worthy of the 
trust confided in him. They were both con- 
scious of being strongly prejudiced in Frank’s 
favour. His father’s eccentric conduct had 
made the lad the object of their compassion and 
their care, from his earliest years: he (and his 
younger brothers) had almost filled the places to 
them of those other children of their own whom 
they had lost. Although they firmly believed 
their good opinion of Frank to be well founded— 
still, in the interest of their daughter’s happiness, 
it was necessary to put that opinion firmly to the 
proof, by fixing certain conditions, and by inter- 
posing a year of delay between the contemplated 
marriage and the present time. 

During that year, Frank was to remain at the 
office in London; his employers being informed 
beforehand that family circumstances prevented 
his accepting their offer of employment in China. 
He was to consider this concession as a recogni- 
tion of the attachment between Magdalen and 
himself, on certain terms only. If, during the 
year of probation, he failed to justify the confi- 
dence placed in him—a confidence which had led 
Mr. Vanstone to take unreservedly upon himself 
the whole responsibility of Frank ’s future pro- 
spects—the marriage scheme was to be consi- 
dered, from that moment, as at an end. If, on the 


other hand, the result to which Mr. Vanstone 
confidently looked forward, really occurred—if 
Frank’s probationary year proved his claim to 
the most precious trust that could be placed in 
his hands—then, Magdalen herself should re- 
ward him with all that a woman can bestow; 
and the future which his present employers had 
placed before him as the result of a five years’ re- 
sidence in China, should be realised in one year’s 
time, by the dowry of his young wife. 

As her father drew that picture of the future, 
the outburst of Magdalen’s gratitude could no 
longer be restrained. She was deeply touched 
—she spoke from her inmost heart. Mr. Van- 
stone waited until his daughter and his wife 
were composed again; and then added the last 
words of explanation which were now left for 
him to speak. 

* You understand, my love,” he said, “that I | 
am not anticipating Frank’s living in idleness on 
his wife’s means? My plan for him is that he 
should still profit by the interest which his pre- 
sent employers take in him. Their knowledge 
of affairs in the City will soon place a good part- 
nership at his disposal—and you will give him 
the money to buy it out of hand. I shall limit 
the sum, my dear, to half your fortune ; and the 
other half I shall have settled upon yourself. 
We shall all be alive and hearty, I hope”—he 
looked tenderly at his wife as he said those 
words—“ all alive and hearty at the year’s end. 
But if I am gone, Magdalen, it will make no 
difference. My will—made long before I ever 
thought of having a son-in-law—divides my for- 
tune into two equal parts. One part goes to 
your mother ; and the other part is fairly divided 
between my children. You will have your share 
on your wedding-day (and Norah will have hers 
when she marries) from my own hand, if I live; 
and under my will if Idie. There! there! no 
gloomy faces,” he said, with a momentary return 
of his every-day good spirits. “Your mother 
and I mean to live and see Frank a great mer- 
chant, I shall leave you, my dear, to enlighten | 
the son on our new projects, while I walk over 
to the cottage——” 

He stopped ; his eyebrows contracted a little ; 
and he looked aside hesitatingly at Mrs. Van- 
stone. 

“What must you do atthe cottage, papa?” 
asked Magdalen, after having vainly waited for 
him to finish the sentence of his own accord. 

“T must consult Frank’s father,” he replied. 
“We must not forget that Mr. Clare’s consent is 
still wanting to settle this matter. And as time 
presses, and we don’t know what difficulties he 
may not raise, the sooner | see him the better.” 

He gave that answer in low, altered tones ; 
and rose from his chair in a half-reluctant, half- 
resigned manner, which Magdalen observed with 
secret alarm. 

She glanced inquiringly at her mother. To 
all appearance, Mrs. Vanstone had been alarmed 
by the change in him also. She looked anxious 























and uneasy; she turned her face away on the 
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| sofa pillow—turned it suddenly, as if she was in 
ain, 
me Are you not well, mamma,” asked Magdalen. 

“Quite well, my love,” said Mrs. Vanstone, 
shortly and sharply, without turning round. 
“ Leave me a little—I only want rest.” 

Magdalen went out with her father. 

“Papa!” she whispered anxiously, as they 
descended the stairs. “You don’t think Mr. 
Clare will say No ?” 

** T can’t tell beforehand,” answered Mr. Van- 
stone. “TI hope he will say Yes.” 

“There is no reason why he should say any- 
thing else—is there ?” 

She put the question faintly, while he was 
getting his hat and stick; and he did not appear 
to hear her. Doubting whether she should 
repeat it or not, she accompanied. him as far as 
the garden, on his way to Mr. Clare’s cottage. 
He stopped her on the lawn, and sent her back 
to the house. 

You have nothing on your head, my dear,” 
he said. “If you want to be in the garden, 
don’t forget how hot the sun is—don’t come out 
without your hat.” 

He walked on towards the cottage. 

She waited a moment, and looked after him. 
She missed the customary flourish of his stick ; 
she saw his little Scotch terrier, who had run out 
at his heels, barking and capering about him 
unnoticed. He was out of spirits: he was 
strangely out of spirits. What did it mean? 





MRS. MOHAMMED BEY “AT HOME.” 

Women travelling in the East have one ad- 
vantage over male voyagers, and that is in the 

ower of entering into the penetralia of the 

arem (pronounced hahrém, or sometimes hah- 
ag if an opportunity for so doing be afforded 
them. 

During a brief stay in Cairo with friends of 
considerable influence there, such an occasion 
offered itself to me. 

Tn the house next to the one in which I was 
visitmg, a wedding was in progress; I say in 
progress, seeing that the ceremonies attendant 
thereon lasted five days. The house in ques- 
tion had belonged to Selim Pasha, a Turkish 

dee, and very wealthy, but who had, shortly 
Eefore, quitted this sublunary sphere: leaving 
his wealth, his harem, and his children, under 
the tutelage of persons appointed to under- 
take that charge. It was his eldest son, a youth 
who had attained the ripe age of fourteen, who 
was now being married. The bride was a Cir- 
cassian shin, hoeushe up and much beloved by 
the mother of Abbas Pasha, late nephew to the 
reigning viccroy, and who, a few years before, 
had been quietly disposed of, as was commonly 
believed, through the instrumentality of Nasli 
Hanoum, his aunt; but at all events with the 
approval, and probably the connivance, of all the 

ily, as a measure of self-defence. The old 
lady, being of an advanced age, and wishing to 





provide for her protégé before her death, had 
made up the present match. 

Often sunning myself on the baleony—for the 

season was winter, and the wind sometimes 
chilly—I used to look with curiosity into my 
neighbour’s premises. The house, a very large 
one, stood between a court and garden, far back 
from the street, much farther than ours, so that 
we commanded a view of the whole of one side 
of it. It was built with the usual flat roof, 
which is common to all dwelliags in Egypt, and 
with the windows of the harem, only excepting 
those looking on the gardens which specially 
belonged to it, very small, and so high up as to 
be quite beyond the reach of the inmates. Even 
the windows on the garden had close carved 
lattice-work more than half their height outside 
the casements. Attached to the house were a 
number of outbuildings, most of them in 
grievous want of repair, as is the custom of 
those regions, where hardly a wall is without 
vast cracks and seams, to say nothing of more 
serious dilapidation. It is said that a week of 
rain at Cairo, which happily is a cireumstance 
unknown in its annals, would bring down the 
greater portion of the city. But this by the 
way. 
The space between some of those buildings 
was closed in by canvas coverings, and from 
thence proceeded frequently the sounds of music, 
chiefly instrumental, but occasionally vocal us 
well. I had never heard Turkish music per- 
formed by a Turkish band, and was very glad 
of this opportunity. The music was quite pecu- 
liar, mt any other I have had any experience 
of, and some of it was really fine. To English 
ears it has little melody—using the word in 
the technical sense—is generally monotonous, 
and often trivial—but occasionally there come 
wild bursts, snatches of 


Sad perplexed minors, 


that are very striking indeed. There are often, 
too, odd breaks in the air, as played by the 
leading instrument, while the accompaniment 
fills up the space until it be resumed, and then 
keeps up rather an echo of it than a simultane- 
ous sound, which, in itself, produces a singular 
effect. The instruments I could not see; they 
seemed to be chiefly of brass, with drums of a 
dull sound, tambourines, and some other instru- 
ments in the nature of cymbals, but less loud 
and clashing. 

From chimneys built in all sorts of queer 
places, most of them opening a little above the 
surface of the ground, issued the smoke of the 
cookery popteete going on—forty sheep alone 
were slaughtered for the occasion, and the 


, meer of poultry sacrificed must have been 


ost beyond computation. The kites, which 
swarm in Cairo, om by scores to pick u 

the offal cast into the yards. At times, the air 
would literally be darkened and troubled by the 
wheelings of these picturesque scavengers, and 
resonant with their little vibrating tremulous 
whistle: while rows of them sat along the 
parapet running round the roof. Now and then 
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some of the number would swoop, would rise|}some chairs, covered with dark green silk. 
again with a prize, and then would commence | In the middle of the room stood a little round 
a chase of doublings, soarings, twistings, wheel-| table, with a covering of the cheapest and most 
ings, and sharp cries: while, at aye - who | ordinary brown and white cotton print, trimmed 
had been so fortunate as to carry off his prey| with a coarse edging, such as may be bought 
unobserved, might be seen tearing and devour-| in England for about a penny the dozen yards, 
ing it with claws and beak while still on the} At one end of the room three large windows, 
wing. ' but sheltered outside with the carved lattice- 
So much for the pose turn of matters. hae looked into the garden, and ep ~ 
But soon an unexpected opportunity was given | end was a divan of crimson and gold-coloure 
me of judging of the esoteric; an invitation, of | satin, while some large cushions of the same were 
which the following is a literal translation, | placed on the floor. On these sofas and chairs 
being procured by one of my friends, through a} some of the ladies were sitting; others were 
Turkish acquaintance intimate with the family | gathered up, with their legs under them—not 
of the bridegroom : cross-legged—the Turks, both men and women, 
TO TRE wosr ILLUSTAIOUS NB. O——. generally keep their legs up on their seat, but 
The Lord having afforded Mohammed Bey, son|ather tucked up than crossed—and others 
of the late Selim Pasha Tuturigi, happiness and joy, a pm on = pene and on the carpets, 
he desires that thou shouldst be pleased to see it, | amid pipes and colfee-cups. 
and aoe begs thee to aon oe ee , Of these ladies, truth compels = to os that 
tioned Bey’s house, near the Esbekiah, by your] few were young, still fewer at all good-looking, 
company this evening, Wednesday, 7 Sciaban, 1278, | They aaeal all shades of sats om. aud a 
pile ap tesa A gee pe \ geaad with of feature, one or two being nearly black and 
May the Almi ghty prolong thy life y with negro faces, while others were fair and had 
ay yP The seat (or ‘stamp) of no Oriental type at all in their countenances. 
O Not one, however, had the slightest freshness 
Inranm, Wekil,® | OF brightness of colouring, and the weary list- 
It will be observed that in this invitation = lessness of expression yg the slaves es- 
; weg : ecially—was too marked to escape notice. 
Loo wig thar cee —_— 2S ee by = of the older women were immensely fat, 
the Lord > to Sdinwned Rie it being prt sn so unwiside, thet when tag ant down, thay 
eontrary to Turkish etiquette ‘for men ever to acto pe Lanes up hy atmos ae mare sere 
make any mention to each other of their harems, be yee that the same incongruity which 
aim miaiants thre, Turks doo | mated tease of th Trine dupa 
; : 5 self in the women’s dresses. ew were hand- 
signet, which they always carry about for the| <omely attired; others were a curious mixture 
Pe cthie invitation wun ter then leat day of the of splendour and shabbiness; others were mere 
festival. It had been announced to us some pp ccerapann: first of a nondescript 
os pay Se +d a > pape bong garment—half skirt, half trousers—wrapped 
ger, with a request that we woul accompany |, i mt the Sgems Som " ” posi ping 
_ : > | feet. is is a necessary part of eve 
rae React found “onnles a st of} Orth, some wore ani ‘of enol colour 
outer hall, where a number of persons and some to — posses ya ag ty aman wit 
Me ’ 
fhe musicians ers sented. Here we ad age owe seoren and vr shat wala 
panied us, he being Sait ta joka the male guests  GUUe. & Pee, bag. eek, cnn 
while a Nubian eunuch, lifting the heavy cur- pata _ age wyolngan bass bear 
- nder-vest, 
nine fl oner-am ae, edule’ ny | Sv, ws orn oer a une 
ae “Nrocating thin, peng ory “ hg Cashmere handkerchief, black or of some bright 
cassian slave, light skinned and fair-haired, with eo a ae my coh ag beacon 
? ; gles, 
rhea J yas figure peng be ng eee tole stances it was decorated with stars and other 
rnin yn ee sweetie hen Re of the ewe wie ornaments in diamonds ; but some of the ladies, 
scattered in picturesque confusion. the oie, ease enpasialiy, het . a —. tes 
Anything more strangely incongruous than a re oS a yay ees , a = 
“eg to : g . g 
the ym are Ya ~ place “a ite ager it] seems much prized among these fair oues, and I 
mbes weer’ aa enol preach B erchtescae was amused at the naive attempts made by some 
paper, and the floor with | gaudy and couily . — who ve erties ok bs 
z > “| produce a semblance of it, 1 (being sho 
ugiy _~ carpet. wae b ogre ee sighted) was struck with admiration at the two 
Fanged a Crawing-room set of two solas ane! jong thick plaited tails that fell low down the 


* Wekil, pronounced Wekeel, is literally Lieute-| back of a lady handsomely dressed in rich lilac 
nant, and means a representative or agent. silk, trimmed with silver. But when the lady 
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yar a I perceived that the hair which 
showed under her head-dress was black, while the 
tails were of a light brown. 

To return to our reception. We were led to 
the divan at the end of the room, where two or 
three of the women were lounging, and where 
a fat shabby elderly lady (as a general rule all 
the elderly ladies were fat and shabby), with a 
good countenance, addressed herself to us. My 
companion speaking Arabic, with which most of 
the women are acquainted, though their own 
language is Turkish, and this being an accom- 
plishment which I had not attained to, the 
burden of conversation fell upon her. While 
she and the old lady conversed, all the others 
looked on and listened, occasionally making 
remarks to each other in Turkish—on the sub- 
ject, as it seemed, of their discourse. Mean- 
time pipes and coffee were brought us by two 
young slaves, better dressed than the generality 
of their mistresses, with whom they seemed on 
very easy terms. The pipes were long chibouks, 
having amber mouthpieces, ornamented with 
diamonds; and the tobacco was so mild that I 
found it rather agreeable tosmoke. The coffee, 
which wasvery strong andverysweet, and without 
milk, was served scalding hot, in tiny china cups, 
without saucers, but inserted in sar/s, which are 
precisely like CS8-CUps 5 these are in universal 
use in Egypt, as well with Europeans as with 
Turks. The common sort are made in clay or 
brass; the better, in silver filigree; and some of 
the finest are of magnificent materials and 
workmanship. Those on the present occasion 
were of open-work silver, with medallions of 
flowers in coloured enamels. And here I may 
remark that, throughout, the manners of these 
women were precisely those of children : children 
who lived a hfe of perpetual idleness, who were, 
for the most part, considerably bored thereby, 
and who were pleased and amused to get hold 
of anything in the way of novelty, and disposed 
to be kind and courteous to the strangers who 
brought them a new sensation. 

The old lady having asked innumerable ques- 
tions as to our names, ages, families, and so forth, 
there commenced an examinationof some trinkets 
we wore. A gold bracelet with little golden balls 
hanging from it having especially attracted the 
dame’s attention, she clasped it on her own 
wrist, and, having contemplated it with consider- 
able complacency, calmly requested my friend 
to make her a Tackshis thereof; but the re- 
quest being declined, on the score that the 
bracelet was a keepsake, she returned it, some- 
what disappointed, but not the least abashed at 
the refusal. Meanwhile, innumerable women, 
whom we had not seen at first, came and went, 
gliding about silently in yellow or embroidered 
slippers: though some wore leather boots, ap- 
parently of European make, but embroidered up 
the fronts with gold. 

Presently, when we were beginning rather to 
wonder what was to be done next, there was a 
little stir in the room, and in walked a rather 
short and stout old lady, whose toilet was by no 
means remarkable for either elegance or tidiness, 





and whose head was bound up in two dark cot- 
ton pocket-handkerchiefs of the very commonest 
kind—one round her forehead, the other tied 
under her chin, gipsy-fashion, the corner hang- 
ing down behind, while a small interregnum of 
extremely unkempt hair was visible between the 
two. This lady, whose graciousness and dignity 
were in no wise affected | by her state of dias. 
bille, made us welcome in a way that showed she 
was the chief personage of the house, and indeed 
her manner was not without a certain ease and 
courtesy. She was, I believe, the mother of the 
defunct Selim Pasha, and dmother of the 
bridegroom, consequently mistress of the harem. 

During all this time we had not the slightest 
idea of the programme of the entertainment, how 
long we were expected to stay, or what we were 
expected to do. This was, as may be supposed, a 
slight source of embarrassment, especially as 
the conversation began most galsalte to flag. 
The striking up of some music—the musicians 
being invisible—was a little relief. Most singu- 
lar music it was. First, came a dull monotonous 
sound, as of tambourines without bells being 
struck in rhythm, first with the knuckles, then 
with the palm of the hand. Presently, followed 
the voices of eunuchs and women rising in 
one long vibrating shrill cry on a single note, 
beginning softly, swelling by degrees into a 
ringing tremulous thrilling treble which had 
an almost unearthly sound, then ceasing by de- 
grees: the tambourine accompaniment forming 
all the while a sort of background which still 
added to the effect. This, we were told, was 
called a fantasia, but I must own that, singular 
as the performance was, there was an extremely 
limited amount of fancy expended on it. 

Twilight now falling, lights were brought, and 
we were beginning to consult on the propriety 
of taking our departure, when the lady in lilac 
and silver returned and invited us to follow her 
into an adjoining room. 

Not at all knowing why or wherefore, we 
obeyed, and were introduced into a small apart- 
ment with a good deal of gilding and blazing 
with light, where a number of women were 
assembled, most of them standing. At first, 
in the crowd and the sudden glare of light—for 
the outer room, probably with design, was very 
dimly illuminated—I distinguished nothing in 
particular; but, on advancing a few steps, I 
suddenly became aware of what appeared to me 
at the first glance some glittermg image or 
idol, seated in a corner of the room on a high 
triangular divan of state, covered with crimson 
satin embroidered in gold. 

This was the bride. 

Immediately, gilt and satin-covered chairs 
were placed for us, within a yard of the divan, 
and directly in front of it; and the invitation, 
“ Shoof aroussa” (Look at the bride), was given. 

1 have seldom experienced so singular an im- 
pression as that which seized me on obeying the 
injunction, 

‘Lhere she sat, a girl of sixteen, very beautiful, 
rich in the full possession of her woman’s charms, 
but no woman. For the time being, she was 
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simply the aroussa—a show, a sight, a thing 
on which to hang gorgeous jewels, gold, glit- 
tering stuffs, feathers, embroidery — nothing 
more. 

She sat upright, supported and surrounded by 
cushions, her legs tucked or crossed under her, 
her hands folded on her lap, her eyes drooped. 
This position she never changed during the 
whole time—about an hour and a half—that we 
remained there. I shall never forget the cold 
handsome scornful weary face I then gazed 
on, nor the suggestions it conveyed to me of 
the struggles between the external and inter- 
nal life some of these women must undergo, 
before they settle down into the usual routine 
of the harem existence. 

There was this young creature, passively and 
silently submitting to what, to any woman, must 
have been a frightful penance, physical as well 
as moral—submitting without a murmer ex- 
pressed, while her face was one persistent pro- 
test against the enthralment she was enduring, 
and which must have been inexpressibly painful, 
for her finely-cut closed lips were nearly colour- 
less, and all her face was wan with the fatigues 
and constraint of her position, maintained daily 
during many consecutive hours. 

Her dress consisted of a pale yellow silk 
robe, stiff and heavy with gold embroidery. 
Her head-dress was a mass of diamonds; at 
one side of her head were two feathers, a pink 
and an azure; on the other, falling on the neck, 
a dark blue feather: while a sort of lappet of 
some gold fabric hung down on either shoulder. 
Round her neck was a gorgeous necklace of 
pearls, emeralds, and diamonds; and, strange to 
see, on her chin, and on either cheek, diamonds 
were stuck in little clusters—I suppose with 
some paste or gum. 

In addition to the innumerable lights in the 
room, there was placed on the floor, on either 
side of the bride, a brass candlestick, between 
three and four feet high, containing a huge 
candle with flowers painted on it. Cushions 
and mattresses were laid around, and on these 
the ladies coming and going, sat and chatted : 
their attention divided between the bride and 
us. While we stared, as it was evidently ex- 
pected we should stare, at the unhappy aroussa, 
and discussed the fresh pipes and coffee that were 
brought. And now, by degrees, the tone of de- 
corum that had hitherto prevailed began to relax. 
A third fat shabby elderly lady—the fattest we 
had yet seen—having imprudently squatted on 
the floor beside my friend, for the greater 
convenience of conversing and a py us 
and our dresses, finding it impossible to get 
on her feet again by her own unassisted 
efforts, beckoned to one of her younger com- 
panions to aid her in the operation, who 
responded by seizing her ankle, and drag- 
ging her forward, displaying, in so doing, 
a leg of curious proportions. Considerable 
mirth was excited by this sally, and the dame, 
who good humouredly joined in the laugh, 
having been hoisted to her feet, a fourth fat 
shabby lady took the place just vacated, 
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and, having called our attention afresh to the 
bride—who but for the perpetual flashing glitter 
of gold and diamonds, caused by her respira- 
tion as the glare of light fell on her, showed no 
signs of life—she began to question my com- 
pen as to bridal customs and etiquette in 
ngland. 

his old lady, who, in addition to being fat 
and shabby, was, as her subsequent conduct 
proved, so very jovial as to awaken a suspicion 
touching the use of stimulants, evidently con- 
sidered that the answers indicated a very back- 
watd state of civilisation. Did they sing 
at the wedding? she inquired, beginning her- 
self one of the tuneless monotonous chants 
of which Eastern song consists. No. She 
tossed her chin with an air of pitying con- 
tempt. Did they dance? And here, scram- 
bling to her feet, she began a slow swayi 
rhythmed movement, twisting her arms 
her head in a manuer that would have been 
graceful had some twenty years been taken off 
the lady’s age, and some four or five stone off 
her figure, accompanying the dance with a 
slow song (to which, however, she gave any- 
thing but a “slow” expression, in the slang 
acceptation of the word), and a clapping of the 
hands in time to the measure. And now, for 
the first and only time, did the bride indicate 
that she was a living woman, and not a 
deaf and dumb and blind and senseless image. 
At the first movement of the old lady, the 
shadow of a smile flickered over her fine set 
features, and was gone; but when the dance 
and song actually commenced, the passive scorn 
of her face changed for an instant into an in- 
dignant sueer; up went the chin, still lower 
dropped the lids, and a little, inarticulate sound, 
indicative of contemptuous impatience, escaped 
her lips; then again her face became rigid 
Meanwhile, considerable sensation was pro- 
duced in the harem by the conduct of the old 
lady; and though some laughed, it was evident, 
from the demeanour of the ladies in general, that 
they were greatly scandalised by the proceed- 
ing. Many remonstrances were uttered, and 
various attempts made to put an end to the scene. 
But in vain. The dancer wavered and qua- 
vered on unheeding, addressing both dance and 
song especially to us, and, for the first time 
since my entrance into the harem, I began to 
acknowledge that there were cases where igno- 
rance might be bliss; for there were evidently 
portions of the song so little suited to ears 
polite, that some of the women uttered excla- 
mations of horror, and one or two covered their 
faces with their hands. 

Presently, however, on the old dame’s ceasing 
her movement and melody, and attempting to 
take a seat between us, apparently with the 
intention of enlightening our minds on the 
subject of the exhibition we had just witnessed, 
a tall handsome woman whom we had not 
before perceived, with a resolute face, firm, 
richly cut mouth, and splendid large bold 
eyes, came forward, pushed her away, and 
took the chair she was preparing to pos- 
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sess herself of. This lady, who was evidently an 
authority in the harem, and who was more like 
a good-looking young man than a woman, began, 
with a determined rapid enunciation very un- 
usual in Eastern women, to talk to my friend : 
the old lady, meanwhile, subsiding into silence 
and tranquillity. 

Like all the East, her talk consisted almost 
entirely of a series of questions, while she leaned 
forward with her elbows on her knees, scan- 
ning us with her handsome insolent eyes in 
a manner that was really disconcerting. I 
thought, as I looked at her, here was another 
to whom harem discipline could not always have 
come easy ! 

At last, feeling that we were beginning to 
have enough of this, and shrewdly conjecturing 
that the bride must be having a deal too much 
of it—once while we sat, one of the women 
had arranged the pillows, the better to support 
her: she merely bending forward a little, and 
in no other way changing her position—we 
made a move to go. But the resolate lady and 
one or two others declared that we must posi- 
tively stay to dine, and would take no refusal. 
Curious to see a Turkish dinner, we consented ; 
and, after sitting a little while longer, the meal 
was announced, and we were taken back to the 
first room. The bride seemed no more cognisant 
of our departure than she had been of our 
arrival or of our presence, though I have little 
doubt she was heartily glad to get rid of us. 
7 was, I trust, soon released from her durance 
vile. 

On entering the room where we were to dine, 
we were placed on chairs at the eotton-covered 
table, and at the same time an immense tray was 
‘brought in and laid on it. In the centre was 
a huge turkey, dressed plain, though it looked 
too sodden to be roasted, and around were ranged 
little dishes of pickles, salt, sugar, and other 
condiments. e had plates, and were, more- 
over, favoured with knives and forks : respecting 
the necessity of which my friend had overheard 
a murmured conversation while we had been in 
the bride’s room. All the spoons were of tor- 
toiseshell or ivory, with rather flat bowls; and 
we had each a large napkin, worked at the ends 
with gold; and a small one more like an em- 
broidered pocket-handkerchief. There was also 
Turkish bread: a sort of flat, soft, tough roll, 
cut into morsels, but not separated. Having 
taken our plates before us, a slave grasped the 
wing-bone of the turkey, nicked the juint very 
neatly with a knife, took off the wing, and then 
with her fingers tearing off long strips of the 
breast, put them on our plates. As we held 
‘it wise to follow as far as might be at Rome the 
customs of the Romans, we ate, and instantly 
another dish took the turkey’s place, and then 
another, and then another, aa infinitum, with 
the most extraordinary rapidity. What the 
dishes were, or of what they consisted, it 
was impossible to say; and no order was ob- 
served us to the succession of meat and sweet 
dishes, the one replacing the other apparently 
at hazard, <A tempting-looking white dish, we 





were told, was made of chicken, but on tasting || 
it, it proved to be sweet and very sickly. It 
appeared to be considered a peculiar delicacy, 
and was composed of the white meat of chicken 
cut up very small, brayed in a mortar, and then | 
mixed up with a variety of other ingredients, 
sweetened and perfumed. 

One or two dishes were rather good, but as, 
from their number and rapid succession, we could 
barely taste them (of some, indeed, we only took 
morsels on our plates, which we pretended to 
take for courtesy’s sake), we carried away a 
highly confused idea of the component parts of 
the feast. At last, to our great relief, dessert, 
and a huge glass howl, not unlike a globe for 
gold fish but more open at the top, were brought 
in, and we were invited to drink. As neither 
glass, nor cup, nor any other convenience for 
drinking was supplied, we felt puzzled how 
to accede to the invitation, until large ivory 
and tortoiseshell spoons, or rather ladles, being 
produced, we were instructed to dip these into 
the bowl. This we did, and found the drink, 
which was clear and almost colourless, a sweet 
mawkish perfumed compound, in which were 
floating small slices of banana, and little stone- 
less raisins, or dried cherries. A very few sips 
were enough. We wound up with some morsels 
of apple, which the slave oe chiefly served us 
had peeled and cut into little bits. 

So singular and embarrassing a repast I 
never sat down to. The bold-eyed lady took 
her place beside me, and, quietly removing my 
bracelet—a chain with a diamond and enamelled 
locket—she, after examining it, folded her 
arms on the table and folded it in with them. 
On the other side, the old lady who had so 
distinguished herself in the dance and song, 
kept helping herself with her fingers from all the 
dishes and as she had neither plate, spoon, nor 
napkin, the proceedings were not pleasant to 
witness. Only these two sat; but round the 
table crowded innumerable standing women, 
evidently curious to behold the spectacle of 
Europeans at feeding-time. 

All this while, my bracelet was in the hands 
of my determined-looking neighbour; and how 
it was to be got out of those hands was a ques- 
tion my friend and I debated in brief sentences 
while we ate. At last, seeing the locket peep- 
ing out of the closed palm, I ventured, with the 
most insinuating smile I could command, to 
hold out my wrist, indicating the bracelet with 
my eye, the while. But the lady was little dis- 
posed to surrender her prize so easily. She 
asked if there were hair in the locket? And on 
being answered in the negative, she calmly ex- 
pressed a wish to have a lock of mine to put in 
it and keep for a keepsake and tender sou- 
venir! What excuse my friend gave for not 
acceding to this sentimental request I hardl 
know, but the result was that, with a very i 
grace, the lady restored the bracelet, and, a 
moment afterwards, got up and walked off in 
extreme dudgeon. 

Just as we were deliberating how to take our 
departure in a proper manner, a eunuch came to 
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inform us that the gentleman who had accom- 
panied us desired to know if we were ready to 
go home? The position having now become 
very difficult indeed, we hailed the message 
with considerable satisfaction, and requested 
the messenger to inform one of the chief 
ladies that we wished to express our thanks 
for the hospitality we had received, and to 
make our adieus. Also, we begged him to 
get my shawl, which had been taken off my 
shoulders before we sat down to dinner, and 
which did not appear to be forthcoming. Dash- 
ing in among the women in most unceremonious 
fashion, he presently returned with the shawl ; 
then the lilac and silver lady and another lady 
came to receive our farewells, which, being 
tendered and graciously received, we took our 
departure and rejoined our escort at the bottom 
of the stairs. 

He, it appeared, had also dined, but not, as 
in our case, in solitary grandeur, but with 
several other guests: among whom, happily, 
was a Frenchman of his acquaintance. He 
had also seen the bridegroom depart in state for 
the mosque. The boy looked, he told us, little 
older than any European lad of the same age. He 
was still in the hands of his tutor or governor, 
who had given him a week’s holiday to be 
married in. After this remarkable vacation, he 
was to return to his studies and usual mode of 
life, and the bride was to remain in the harem 
of her grandmother-in-law until her husband 
should be of age to set up an establishment and 
harem of his own. 

This arrangement is common in the East, 
where there is every reason to desire that a 
girl shall be either secured or provided for; 
superiority of age on the lady’s side is con- 
sidered a matter of no importance. One mar- 
riage of this kind was cited to me where the 
bridegroom was ten and the bride twenty-eight. 
As at that time of life, Eastern women already 
look old, the bride must have made rather a 
sorry figure when her husband came to years of 
discretion and set up his harem. 

lt seems to be pretty generally understood 
now that some of the more intelligent among 
the Turks are beginning to draw comparisons 
between their own customs and the European 
system of treating women, and that these are 
unfavourable to the former, and that the women 
themselves are not always satisfied to accept 
their present lot. 

Halim Pasha, brother to the Viceroy, said to 
a friend of mine, “Some of our women com- 
plain that we care little for them individually, 
and ask why European husbands are content 
with one wife, to whom they can be fond and 
faithful. But how is it possible for us to attach 
ourselves seriously to one of our women? They 
have nothing to win respect and regard; they 
know nothing, they do nothing, they under- 
stand nothing, they think of nothing; they are 
mere children—utterly foolish, iguorant, and 
uncompanionable. We cannot /ove them in 
your sense of the word.’ 





However, the first step towards remedying an 
evil, is, to become conscious of its existence ; 
and this step is gained. 





APRIL. 


How many pipes have dittied unto thee, 
Rain-bringer, swathing the blue peaks in mist, 
Whose blossom-lights are lit on wold and lea, 
Before the tempestings of March have ceast 
To stir the heavens! Thy south wind comes and goes, 
And periwinkles twinkle in the grass, 
And oxlips faint amid the meadows cool: 
Mayhap, the fiery-arched laburnum blows, 
Whilst, through the emerald darkness thou dost 
pass, 
With swallows skirring round the breezy pool. 


With thee, ripe dawnings, saffron streaked with 
white, 
Float from the sunrise; and the happy lark, 
Leaving the clover-buds to dew and night, 
Catches thy voice betwixt the light and dark. 
By hooded porches, looking to the sun, 
The almond stirreth, and the wallflowers blush, 
Ascetic ivies pulse through stem and frond ; 
The jasmine bells, unfolding one by one, 
Take to their amber hearts a phantom flush ; 
And long-haired willows whiten by the pond. 


Season of broken cloud and misty heat, 
How the green lanes find echoes for thy horn, 
Blown over purple moorlands, to the beat 
Of nodding marigolds in marsh and corn! 
And thou hast benedictions for the birds, 
Couched in the red dead nettles, where they sit 
Choiring for seed-time ; the poor robin shrills 
A pipe of welcome; or, amid the herds, 
The martens chirrup greetings, as they flit 
Along the barren reaches of the hills. 


Lo! as the day behind the chesnuts dies, 
And yonder cloud dissolves, half rain, half bloom, 
Thy bow is bended in the weeping skies, 
Thy shadowy splendour bridges the vast gloom 
*Twixt sunset and the stars. A mournful drowse 
Falls on the flockless meadows—a low swoon 
Tingles along the windless woodlands’ rim ; 
The twilight sickens in the lampless house; 
And, merged in vapour, the half-risen moon 
Leans on the trunkéd forests, vague and dim. 


HOW PROFESSOR GASTER LECTURED 
A GHOST. 





Tue little French clock in the mottled walnut- 
wood case that stood on the mantelpiece of the 
Professor’s laboratory, No. XC, Great Decoram- 
street, had just chimed out midnight in a silve 
and musical way, when the Professor open 
his front door with a latch-key and burglariously 
entered his own house on his early retura from 
an evening party. 

Now, the Professor was a popular lecturer on 
Food, Electricity, and other kindred subjects ; 
and being, moreover, a jovial, fat, clever little 
man, was rather an acquisition at De Beauvoir- 
town, or any other parties, for he sang a little, 
played a little, danced a little, flirted a little, 
and made a fvol of himself a little, yet was by 
no meaus a bore, but, on the contrary, a de- 


True, O Pasha! But whose fault is it ? | cidedly useful old bachelor, and would waltz 
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with ugly girls, chat with talkative old fogies, 
and take gorgeous dowagers down to the sup- 
per-room. And as the Professor did not care 
about being joked at, but on the contrary liked 
it, and, when joked, laughed, and twinkled, and 
beamed through his silvery spectacles, like a 
merry old glow-worm, every one forgot his 
learning and celebrity and liked the Professor 
heartily. 

On the night in question, the Professor was 
in high spirits—and with some reason. Firstly, 
he had made two jokes that had set the supper- 
table ina roar, and had made the jellies shake as if 
they felt the cold. Secondly, he had waltzed twice 
wih pretty Fanny Ledger, and had received a 
smile that gave hopes of more intimate relation- 
ship being established some day between the 
houses of Ledger and Gaster. ‘Thirdly, a great. 
thought had struck him, as he walked briskly and 
chirpily home, for his celebrated Treatise on the 
Merrythought of the Dodo, which was to be 
read at the Royal Society on the ensuing Wed- 
nesday. 

I do not wish to say that the Professor had 
taken champagne with more people that night 
than he ought, at Mrs. Fitz-Jones’s great annual 
party (though even that would only tend to show 
the largeness of the excellent man’s benevo- 
lence), but still I must concede that somehow 
or other he was abnormally exhilarated, for 
he danced a cavalier seul as he put his Gibus 
on the hall-table, and pirouetted as he took off 
his grey opera wrapper and shawl handkerchief, 
and lighted his moderator lamp at the flame of the 
expiring Palmer’s night-light. But, as I have 
often observed that great benevolence and good 
animal spirits go together, I am sometimes in- 
clined to think that the milk of human kindness 
is in some constitutions flavoured slightly with 
alcohol, and therefore partakes of the nature of 
milk-punch. However, I leave this abstruse ques- 
tion to those clear-headed gentlemen the phy- 
siologists. 

The Professor was as brave as most men, but 
he was that night, it must be confessed, a little 
nervous. His nerves were sensitive and wide 
awake—in the state that I should be inclined to 
think the London and Epsom telegraph wires 
are in, when idle for a moment or two on a 
Derby Day—that is, constantly and almost fret- 
fully expecting a message to be sent through 
their medium. The Professor, I think, had got a 
sort of vague suspicion of ghosts or thieves— 
material or spiritual intruders, he did not know 
which, and he did not care which either; for I 
am sure that in the one case he would have 
fallen on them with the slender dress-cane then 
in his hand (not a formidable weapon it must be 
allowed), and in the other have flung open the 
front door and shouted for the police. It was, 
at all events, owing to this slight nervous de- 
rangement, 1 suppose, that the Professor, as he 
lighted his lamp, went down the two steps that 
led to the kitchen stairs, and peered inquisitively 
and suspiciously into the empty darkness. But, 

d soul! there was nothing to see there save 
one black-beetle on the wall, and nothing to hear 





but the watchful drudging tick of the’ impri- 
soned kitchen clock below. The bells were all 
up at the shutters, and the door-mats were duly 
removed. Trusty Mrs. Dawson had forgotten 
nothing. 

“ Pooh! what a fool I am!” thought the 
Professor, as he turned the key of his labora- 
tory door, opening out of the hall to the right, 
and stepped in. Everything was snug and 
trim, the stove was ruddy, the gas-lamps were 
just alight, and that was all: their little blue 
Jets hoarding up the flame with due regard to 
the quarterly gas bill. How clear and bright 
the spirit lamp looked ; how crystalline were the 
glass bowls; how ready to go through fire and 
water, the rough crucibles; how grand the re- 
torts; how red the vermilioned horse-shoes of 
big magnets! In the exhilaration of those 
after-supper moments the Professor felt quite a 
boy again, and the old boyish delight at the 
sight of the chemical apparatus came over him 
with its old power. “Of what use was it to go 
to bed? He was sure not to get to sleep after 
that strong coffee. Why might he not sit up for 
an hour and work ?” 

“Work.” But here a difficulty presented itself. 
What kind of work should Professor Gaster 
select? ‘There wasn’t time to go into “the 
dodo’s merrythought,’ and it wanted daylight 
to examine “ the capillary circulation of the tad- 
pole’s tail.” But the Professor had a will of his 
own; he decided in a moment; the struggle 
was over; he would—yes, that was it—pursue 
his researches on “the gastric juice and the 
effect of alcoholic liquids upon the human 
system.” Thoughts suggested at Mrs. Fitz- 

ones’s party might possibly be useful; he 
might even from his own self-consciousness, 
and the memory of that lobster salad, digested 
so facilely, deduce certain facts not useless to 
humanity—humanity, I mean, with a big H— 
Humanity. 

“ What’s that noise? Oh, only the police- 
man trying the front door to see if it is properly 
bolted.” 

The Professor sits down at his table, which is 
on the door-side of the stove, turns up the gas 
(up it flies like a willing spirit), and sits down 
to work quietly for an hour at his résumé 
lecture on the gastric juice. But first he goes 
(I should mention) to a side-table at the farthest 
end of the room beyond the stove, to see that 
that mischievous girl of Mrs. Dawson’s, hasn’t 
been touching the thermo-electrical instruments. 
No, the wires are right, and yesterday’s solder, 
joining the bars of copper and the bars of iron, is. 
firm and uncracked. But I think she has been 
moving the skeleton of the Polish soldier that 
the doctor keeps for his anatomical lectures, 
else why is one of the skeleton’s legs thrust out 
before the other, as if our bony friend with 
the vacant eyes, and the Russian bullet in his 
skull, had been promenading the laboratory in 
his master’s absence? With a “tut-tut” of im- 
patience the doctor puts the skeleton into its 
right place in the corner, and makes as he does 
it quite a castanet clatter with the loose leg 
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bones ; at last it is right, hanging by the usual 
ring, safe on its gibbet-like frame, dry brown 
and ghastly as ever. 


riously to work. He carefully culls the best 
pen in his quiver and nibs it. He takes off the 
gutta-percha band that encircles his roll of lec- 
ture manuscripts, and he unscrews the top of his 
inkstand. Ye gods of medicine! be propitious, 
for the Professor has mounted the tripod—I 
mean, he has just seated himself with a plop 
on his red morocco-leather-covered library-chair. 
Now, he flattens the paper oratorically with the 
back of his hand, and with a slightly pompous 
hem! savouring somewhat of the British Insti- 
tution, and with a slight hiccup, begins to read 
his preliminary résumé of the net results of 
stomachic digestion : 

“ First. The food is churned, ground, tri- 
— mascerated, disintegrated, and lique- 

e Shed 

Here the Professor stopped, and seriously re- 
flected whether those three last oyster patties 
that followed instead of preceding the liberal 
helping of Mrs. Fitz-Jones’s blanc-mange, were 
| not rather injudicious, 

“2. The fats, liberated from their cellular 
| envelope, have become oils.” 
| _ “TL shall suffer for this to-morrow,” thought 
| the gay Professor. 
« 3. The su have not much altered, for 

| they are crystalline bodies; but the cane-sugars 
| have turned to grape-sugars, and perhaps a 











| small — of them have turned to lactic, 


| or milk acid.” 

| ©] shall have a headache to-morrow,” said 
the Professor’s stomachic conscience, quite 

|| indifferent to the lecture on the gastric 
juice. 

| 4, The vegetable matters have been divided 

| and made pulpy. The starch of some of them 

|| has turned into saliva.” 

| Here the Professor lighted a cheroot. 

| “5, The albuminous matters have been mace- 
rated and some portion of them turned into 
scones (how the gas flickers !); the whole has 

| become a pulp.” 

“ Excellent,” said the good little man, rubbing 

his plump little hands—“ excellently condensed, 

| though I say it. Such should popular science 
be, and would that such it were! I shall then 
perform my extraordinary and expensive ex- 
og of artificial digestion. ‘Taking a 

| Halloa! what’s that noise? I’m rather nervous 
to-night—taking, I say, the stomach of a 
newly killed sheep, carefuily cleaned and 
scented, I shall desire my attendant to place 

|| into it, bit by bit, an excellent dinner: turtle 

| soup, salmon, salad, a slice of venison, vege- 

|| tables, beer, wine, catchup, bread, pastry, and 
finally cheese. 1 shall then pour in two table- 
spoonfuls of my artificial gastric juice, and sub- 

_ mit the whole to a gentle heat, showing by an 

| electric light which will penetrate the tissues of 
the bag, the rapid solvency of the whole into one 
colourless pulp or chyle. This lecture will lead 
to tremendous discussions in the papers. Que 








Now, the Professor settles down at last se-| p 





will talk cleverly about it, quote the Latin Gram- 
mar, and say some sharp ill-tempered things. 
Another, say The Fleam, that clever medical 
aper, will have discussions showing that there 
is no such thing as gastric juice, and never was: 
upon which the Cricket will reply and show that 
every drop of blood in our alles is gastric 
juice. When the whole affair is finished, the 
Bottler will have some album verses on the gas- 
tric juice, and will have a leader proving that a 
belief in the indiscoverability of the component. 
parts of the gastric juice is a Tory institution. 
Ha! ha!” 

And here the Professor, pausing to take 
breath, actually rolled about in his chair at the 
images his exhilarated imagination had raised, 
but he suddenly drew up quite rigid and com- 
posed as the echo of his own laugh seemed 
to return to him from the bookcase behind 
the skeleton. 

Now, the Professor, though a vain little man,. 
and a trifle of a humbug, had a certain sense 
of humour, and he was not so wise that he 
could laugh at himself. I like him for it, and I 
think that that merry (perhaps rather cham- 
pagny) laugh did him great credit. 

The popular lecturer looked at the clock. It 
was ten minutes to one. 

“Stay till two,” he said, “and just read 
short notes that have drawn up for m’ Christ- 
mas lecture on ‘ British and Foreign Wines, 
their uses and abuses, with special remarks, 
by request, on South African Port and Betts’s. 
Brandy.’ Oh that Mrs. Fitz-Jones’s cham- 
pagne! there was something in it. What two 
glasses of cham——” Here the Professor again 
hiccuped. ‘“ But the cold air on February night 
(after supper-parties) does make one hiccup. 
What is that noise ? 

‘Let us first consider the bouquet of wines 
and its causes (that'll do forthem). ‘The bouquet 
or vinous perfume arises from the presence and 
evolvement of a substance called enanthic 
ether. (Here I must puzzle them a little; the 

ublic like to be puzzled.) Alcohol, you know, 
adies and gentlemen, is a hydrate of the 
oxide of ethyle (HO+0+C.—Hs). Now, if we 
ut———"* 

y Iam not prepared to say how unintelligible 
the learned Professor might have become had 
not a certain strange shuffling stir that he 
heard, or fancied he heard, at this moment. 
struck his attention. It was a sound like the 
walking of a very lame man, mixed up with 
the stir and drag of a moving chain and a sort 
of bony rattle, not at all pleasant at one o’clock 
in the morning. 

The sound came from the direction of the 
bookcase beyond the stove, the little door of 
which, by-the-by, at this moment suddenly flew 
open with a jerk, as if frightened. The Pro- 
fessor could not see very well into the dark 
corner, for the bright globe of the gas-lamp 
shaded it from his eyes. When, however, he 
turned his head slightly on one side, and thus 
got rid of what (without a bull) might be per- 
haps called the overshadowing glare, he caught 
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sight of an extraordinary object—visible, mate- 
rially visible to his optic nerves, and to the eyes, 
which may be called their windows. 

There was no doubt about it at all—he saw, or 
thought he saw, distinctly, TWO SKELETONS sitting 
and warming their shins in front of his stove 
door. One must be his laboratory skeleton, for 
it had the well-known black bullet-mark on the 
left temple ; but the other was a perfect stranger. 
The one sat with legs stretched foppishily out, 
and his long right arm hung over the chair-back ; 
the other cowered over the fire and rubbed his 
knees, which the fire reflexion turned to lumi- 
nous crimson. 

But the doctor was a brave man, and not a 
superstitious one. He had done his best, too, 
to expose the folly of table-rapping, and of the 
stuffed hands and lazy tongs, and all the rest 
of it. He did not, therefore, believe what he 
saw, but attributed it at once to a natural 
cause. All he said was, as he rose and pointed 
at the skeletons, these simple words of com- 
mon sense ; 

“ Diseased state of my retina.” 

Here the Polish ghost rose, and introduced 
his friend with a wave of the hand as “the Guy’s 
Hospital skeleton.” 

Now, I may as well here premise that I am 
not myself answerable for the exact truth of what 
the Tatsien said, as the doctor could never 
make up his mind afterwards whether the ske- 
letons actually spoke, or whether the replies 
apparently addressed to him by those strange 
apparitions were not rather replies made by his 
inner consciousness to his own questions. 

* Binocular deception—occasioned by tempo- 
rary vinous affection of the optic nerve—very 
common after dinner.” 

At this moment, the Polish ghost coughed in 
the impatient way in which people do who wish 
to edge a word in. 


The Professor continued in a contemptuous | p 


tone, feeling his pulse deliberately as he spoke, 
and making a note on his blotting pad of its 
condition “at 15 minutes past one, Thursday, 
February 15, 1862 :” 

“The blood heated; the nervous system by 
some subtle cause thrown off its balance—brain 
locally excited in the organ of caution—it’s all 
that infernal champagne of Mrs. Fitz-Jones’s 
— that’s it—a species of waking nightmare.” 
Here the Professor threw himself unconsciously 
into a lecturing attitude, and struck the table 
with a heavy ruler. 

The ghost getting rather impatient and a 
little nettled, advanced to the table, and put- 
ting one hand on his hips oratorically, stretched 
the other deprecatingly towards the Professor, 
whose co increased every minute the more 
scientifically heated he got. 

“ Just one moment,” said the ghost, “if I 
may be permitted by my friend from Guy’s.” 

“*T have devoted much time to these cases,” 
said the Professor (he was one of those men 
you constantly meet, who have always “ de- 
voted much time,” to whatever subject you are 
discussing), “and I know all the precedents; 





ne { are all classified; there was Dr. Ferriar, 
and Monsieur Nicolai, the celebrated bookseller 
of Berlin.” 

“I often meet him,” said the ghost. 

* About the year 1791,” said the Professor, 
treading down all interruptions, “ Nicolai began 
to be visited by crowds of ghosts.” 

“ T was one of them,” said the Polish ghost. 
The skeleton from Guy’s nodded, and bleared 
through a quite superfluous eye-glass, to indi- 
cate that he was another. 

“Crowds of phantasmata,” continued Gaster, 
“who moved and acted before him, who ad- 
dressed him, and to whom without fear he 
spoke: knowing that they were mere symptoms 
of a certain derangement of health, such as sui- 
— feelings, and indeed all melancholy, arises 

rom.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the ghost, en- 
treating silence, and actually winking slyly at 
the Professor. 

“ Silence, sir! You are a mere phantom, the 
result of hectic symptoms, febrile and inflamma- 
tory disorders, inflammation of the brain, nervous 
irritability, hypochondria, gout, apoplexy, the 
inhalation of gases, or delirium tremens. Go! 
You are the mere offspring of a morbid sensi- 
bility, and only fools — sceptics have any 
belief in you!” 

* But one word.” 

“ Nota word ; [ know all your relations ; there 
is Dr. Gregory’s old hag, who used to strike 
people with her crutch.” 

‘“* My grandmother on my father’s side,” said 
the ghost, consequentially. ‘ Mother Shipton 
was my aunt.” 

“Sorry for it, for she was no great things. 
I’ve seen too many ghosts, sir, as some great 
person once said, ever to believe in them—a 
pack of rubbish. The man who believes in 
a ghost, I tell you, ought to be sent to a hos- 
ital,” 

The quiet dittoing ghost suggested “ Guy’s,” 
and smiled. 

“J know the ghost in the tamboured waist- 
coat, and the skeleton that looked between the 
bed-curtains and frightened the doctor,” said the 
Professor. 

“ Daren’t look behind you, though!” said 
the Polish ghost, in a nagging and malicious 


way. 
At this sneer the ghost from Guy’s rubbed his 
knees harder than ever, and laughed till he 
rocked again. 
*Daren’t 1,” said the doctor, and turned 


quietly round; then, snapping back again, and 
catching the gentleman from Poland sliding for- 
ward to try and pull his coat and frighten him, he 
deliberately snatched up his heavy ruler, and hit 
the Pole a rattling blow on his bare skull; at 
which the Pole grew angry, and the friend from 
Guy’s laughed more than ever. 

“ How about Maupertui’s ghost? That’s a 
settler, I think,” said the Pole, stepping back 
to a safe distance from the table, and thrusting 
in the remark spitefully. 

“Tue mere fancy of a possible event. Re- 
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member the ghost that the captain sat down 
upon in the arm-chair, and then followed into 
bed—eh! Halloa! what! not a word to fling 
at a dog—what, quite chopfallen! Sir, I shall 
put you in my next lecture.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” said both ghosts, in a 
whining voice; “we'll go quietly away if you 
promise not to.” 

Miserable impostors, begone! I know all 
our petty tricks—the voice that called Doctor 
ohnson—the young ensign who died of over- 

smoking at Kitchemegar, and that same night 
went and terrified his poor sister, for no rea- 
= ~ the world, at No. 999, Gower-street. 

a ” 

** But, my dear sir, a moment’s patience; let 
me put one argument before you. Look at the 
haunted houses in Great Britain, the rooms 
where no one can be induced, ‘by even the 
boundless wealth of the antipodes,’ to sleep; 
look at the clashing of our chains, the white 
shrouds, the groans, the-——” 

As the Polish skeleton here got out of 
breath, his lungs being evidently out of order, 
the Professor slipped in and continued his 
honest tirade. 

“ Stuff about your haunted houses—noises, all 
rats and draughts—unnatural deaths, bad sewers 
—the chains, rusty weathercocks—and all the 
rest, the tricks of deceiving servants, smugglers, 
or thieves.” 

Here the ghost from Poland shrugged his 
shoulders at looked piteously at the ghost 
from Guy’s ; then both shrugged their shoulders 
noisily. 

- But the wet ensign who comes and tells his 
sister he is drowned at Cutchemabobbery, in the 
Madras Presidency ?” 

“Ah! what about the wet ensign ?” said the 
ghost from Guy’s, backing up his friend’s query 
in a posing and rather hurt sort of way. 

“Curse the wet ensign! A frivolous sister, 
nervous with incessant late hours, too much eau 
de Cologne, and the perusal of a sensation novel, 
has apprehensions about her brother in India, 
| eventually goes to sleep over the piano, and 
| dreams she sees him dripping.” 

“ But she didn’t dream,” said Poland. 

** No, she didn’t dream,” said Guy’s, resorting 
again to his eye-glass. 

* But I say she did,” said the Professor. 

‘She didn’t.” 

* She did.” 

“She didn’t.” 

“ But I attend her great-aunt, and I ought to 
know,” said the Professor. 

The skeleton from Guy’s here clenched his fist, 
but the ghost from Poland groaned. 

** It’s no use,” said the latter. 

* Not a bit,” said the former. 

“Ou my word of horour, my dear sir,” said 
the ghost from Poland, trying once more, and 
laying his hand on the vacuity where his 
heart ought to have been, “it was not a 
dream.” 

“it was not a dream, on my conscience,” 
said Guy’s. 


“Now look you here, gentlemen,” said the 
doctor, getting red in the face, and seriously 
angry, “I have borne this, I think, long enough. 
T have proved to you both, that you don’t 
exist; why don’t you go civilly like gen- 
*lemen ?” (The doctor rather slurred the pro- 
nunciation of this word.) ‘‘ You are impostors, 
scarecrows, mere bubbles; air, vapour, thought. 
Begone, or, I give you fair notice, if you are not 
off in five minutes by that clock, I will ring the 
bell, fire off a double-barrel gun, spring a rattle, 
throw open the front door, and alarm’ the 
street !”” 

This threat seemed to have a great effect on 
the two skeletons. Guy’s sat down and warmed 
his shin-bones again in a desponding manner, 
but on Poland vr ys ba shoulder, they both 
got up and began to whisper together in a vio- 
lent and agitated way. They were evidently 
going. 

= * # + = 

The doctor fell suddenly into a deep sleep. 
He did not awake until Betsy Jane, the house- 
maid, came in to “do” the room at seven A.M. 
That fair vestal found the gas burning, and the 


doctor fast asleep in his arm-chair. 
In alluding to the event afterwards, Dr. 


Gaster’s friends always called that vision and 
sleep the result of “over-study;” but his ene- 
mies (and what great man is not troubled 
with such vermin?) called it “too much of Mrs. 
Fitz-Jones’s champagne.” 








ABOARD AN EMIGRANT SHIP. 

Some families are born emigrants; they in- 
herit the propensity to rove as they inherit an 
ancestral brow, or an hereditary nose. The old 
proverb, “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” has 
no terrors for them. They see neither use nor 
beauty in a stone whose surface is moss and 
mouldiness. If the vagrant tendency be merged 
for one generation in a few quiet domesticated 
women wedded to steady stationary irremovable 
husbands, it bursts forth again in their sons, who | 
can no more settle down to a fixed occupation of | 
their paternal homes than a horde of gipsies 
could take root in the cold dead solemn re- 
spectability of a cathedral town. I know a quiet 
man, who has lived his whole life, of upwards of 
thirty years, in the same little town in one of the 
midland counties, working silently at the same 
employment: in whose heart the Great Eastern 
has excited a romantic attachment, superior to 
the slow affection he professes for the once young 
woman to whom he has been engaged for fifteen 
years. When the Great Eastern is in port, he pays 
a substitute to take his work, and goes off to visit 
her, though his wages are those of a country 
letter-carrier. His distress at her manifold mis- 
fortunes is pathetic. He inquires of any news of 
the great ship with the solicitude of an ardent 
affection. And he is happy when she herself 
is declared faultless, and the blame of her 
misadventures is cast upon defective manage- 
ment, 

Emigration is instinctive in my own family. 
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The past generation, consisting of four sisters, 
was a band of staid sensible domestic home- 
keeping English matrons, strong and grave in 
character, with no perceptible tinge of Bo- 
hemianism. They dwelt inland, too, with hus- 
bands permanently localised in their own dis- 
tricts, who had no more experience of emigra- 
tion than the Vicar of Wakefield had. Myown 
father inhabited the same house for more than 
fifty years; and all the travelling he ever did 
was on the map, to which he was wont to 
refer instantly upon the mention of any place, at 
home or abroad. Still, at our fireside, there 
were narrated exciting traditions of the wander- 
ings of our mother’s family. How her uncle 
had lived for years with a Red Indian tribe, in 
the backwoods of America; and how he had be- 
come a bona fide chief, with an unpronounceable 
name, by marrying an Indian chief’s daughter, 
who had given to us arace of red cousins. How 
her step-brother, who had never done any good 
in England, and had left it with scarcely a 
shilling, was growing wealthy and important in 
South Australia. And how her ancestors—for 
she had ancestors—were ever foremost in expe- 
ditions of religion, enterdrise, discovery, or gain, 
that would take them away to foreign shores. As 
children we sat round our nursery-fire and dis- 
cussed the subject of emigration. I recollect 
how our eldest sister, who took after her father, 
and remains to this day immovable in the house 
where she was born, combated our plans deci- 
sively, and finished a singularly fluent speech— 
for her—with the Irish argument, “Tt Provi- 
dence had intended you to emigrate to America, 
ou would have been born there.” Neverthe- 
ess, over Australia, in Port Natal, in India, in 
Canada, in California, and in New Zealand, our 
emigrant race is scattered. 

Going from my home among a group of moun- 
tains in ancient Siluria, where not a murmur of 
the existence of an ocean lingers in the deep 
valleys, though the ripple-marks of its primeval 
tides and the fossils of its earliest inhabitants 
are perpetuated in the rocks—going thence, for 
the second time in my life, to the sea-shore, and 
to the great populous port of Liverpool—I am 
fascinated by everything that betokens the imme- 
diate vicinity of the sea; the dress of the naval 
officers; the hardy, weather-beaten faces of the 
seamen; the maritime talk of the children, who 
chatter familiarly of the tide, and the shore, and 
the ships, as our children prattle of bird-nesting 
and mushroom-hunting; above all, the thou- 
sands of masts, with their appendant shrouds 
and tackling, which stretch in clear lines 
against the sky, like colossal geometrical cob- 
webs, in whose meshes my eyes and thoughts 
are caught and detained by an irresistible 
charm. 

The friend I am visiting has a brother, who 
is doctor of a ship; and he spins yarns to me, 
in which he unites a sailor’s vivid fluency with 
the close and correct observation of an educated 
man. His talk is of voyages amid dense fog- 
banks, and fantastic icebergs ; of threatened 
wrecks ; ofydeeds of devotion and daring; of 





marvellous escapes. So, when the doctor in- 
vites me to spend some hours on board his ship 
the day before she sails, when the emigrants 
embark, I accept the invitation eagerly. My 
friend, who regards me as a country cousin, 
utterly incapable of steering a clear course 
through the bewilderments of Liverpool, con- 
ducts me to the landing-stage; and plants me 
at one end with instructions not to move until 
I see the steam-tug, the Sea King, which is 
plying between the shore, and the vessel lying 
out in the river, with the Blue-Peter floating 
from her mast-head. 

Receiving my orders with humility, I watch 
him carefi iy out of sight, and instantly quit 
my post, and wander among the groups, which 
already occupy the floating stage; from whom 
I ask rural questions, in defiance of my in- 
structions. Seeing a steam-tug lying outside 
two other boats, with quite a different funnel 
to the one my friend directed me to look for, I 
inquire from a very marine-looking man what 
it is, and receive the answer “ The Favour-ite, 
waiting on the ship yonder.” He points to 
my emigrant vessel; I dart across the two boats ; 
the Favourite’s steam is getting up; the captain, 
with his feet planted firmly on his paddle-box, 


looks down upon me with the air of a despotic 
I forget my instructions alto- 


monarch; an 
gether. 

“ Are you going to the Australian ship in the 
river?” I ask. 

‘c Yes.” 

“Will you take me? Iam a friend of the 
doctor’s, and I’m to meet him there.” 

“‘ Doctor’s not gone aboard yet. Besides, if 
you ain’t a passenger, my orders are not to take 
friends. Lumbering the ship with friends! You 
can’t ae 
I stand passively and despairingly watching 
the paddle-wheel make its first revolution, when 
a friendly seaman, who has just withdrawn the 
gangway, winks graciously at me, and bids me 
jump. I jump, under the awful eye of the 
despotic captain, and he takes no more notice 
of me than if I had become suddenly invisible. 
He has done his duty. 

The ship: I have never been on board a ship 
before, but my hereditary instincts make me 
feel instantly at home. I measure it with my 
eye, as an architect might shrewdly scrutinise a 
building erected by some other architect. I 
know that this place is to be the abode of three 
hundred people, for upwards of two months ; 
and to me it looks no larger in proportion than 
the toy we used to freight with pebbles, and 
man with dolls, and float upon our mountain 
tarn, with a string six yards long to convey it 
safely across. ‘‘ Three hundred passengers,” [ 
exclaim, mentally, “there will not be room for 
them to stir!” But," referring to the Ships 
Passengers Act, I find that every emigrant 
ship passing within the tropics, must have a 
space of fifteen clear superficial feet upon the 
main deck, or on the deck immediately below, 
unencumbered with luggage or lading, for ever 
passenger above fourteen years of age. I rea 
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too, that the decks will be surveyed by an emi- 
grant officer, before the ship sails; and I leave 
the matter to his superior judgment. 

I feel circumscribed in limit above deck ; but, 
in the steerage cabin below, my feeling is 
simply suffocation, empty though it is, with 
the exception of one poor girl in a rusty black 
dress, who sits mournfully on a trunk beside 
the door of a berth. The steerage is a long 
low narrow apartment, with a very narrow, 
immovable table and two benches running its 
entire length; the height is more than the 
minimum required by the act, which is six feet, 
yet it makes me almost afraid of walking up- 
right; perhaps on the same principle that our 
geese always bend their long necks when they 
rw under the lofty doorway of the barn. The 
ight is dismal, for it is admitted only by the 
open hatchway by which I have descended, 
and through a few panes of glass an inch and a 
half thick. Down each side of this room, are a 
number of little closets, not half so spacious as 
our country pantries, but looking very like 
them, with substantial shelves, about twenty 
inches wide, two on each side, and two along 
the end; they are plain deal shelves, with a 
board fastened along the outer edge to form 
them into a kind of case, but there is no other 
indication that these are designed for sleeping- 
rooms; and the whole space for standing in 
them is six feet by three, for six persons. The 
girl, who has red eyes and a pale face, tells me 
she has come from Halifax, in Yorkshire, to 
start her only brother to Australia, but he is 
standing on the landing stage, to look out for 
some decent comrades to share his berth with— 
a very wise precaution. For six persons to in- 
habit a closet of this size day and night with- 
out quarrelling, must require a miracle of good 
sense and good temper. 

The main deck is quiet; on the quarter- 
deck the ye saunters leisurely, whistling a 
sentimental tune; a knot of sailors are gathered 
in the forecastle; one of them a seaman after 
my imagination, and after the model of nautical 
pictures ; middle height, sturdy, broad-chested 
and muscular, with slender legs; a face mas- 
sive, but clearly moulded: grizzly hair, and 
shaggy, overhanging eyebrows, like moustaches ; 
deep-set keen eyes and a humorous mouth, up 
to the lower lip of which a strong dark beard is 
growing. All the men look leisurely. ‘There 
is but one busy person visible above deck, and 
he is the black cook in the galley opposite the 
forecastle ; he seems of a contented disposition, 
and is cooking, by a species of magic, dinner 
for three hundred, in a hole not larger than one 
of our fireplaces at home. ‘The cooking galley 
forms part of a house on deck; it is a small 
wooden lodge in the fore-part of the ship, and con- 
tains the intermediate berths, which are similar 
to those in the steerage below, but possess the ad- 
vantages of more air and light, and of ensurance 
against being enclosed between decks in case of 
storms. Yawning before the entrance to the 
intermediate cabin, is a large square trap-door, 
now open, which reveals to my astonished eyes 





the immense depth and space of the hold of the 
ship. Upon the brink of this opening stands 
an anxious fretted-looking man, the ship’s hus- 
band, who has to bear all the minor worry of the 
arrangements, and is bandied about from spot to 
spot, to meet and remove every difficulty. He is 

ensive just now, having time to be so; and 

stand for a few minutes beside him. The hold 
is very like a left-luggage office on an immense 
scale. There are boxes, chests, tubs, barrels, 
sacks, and coffers, of every description. Here is 
a piano, looking as little and insignificant as a 
lady’s work-box ; there, is a steam-engine, packed 
in a case, and labelled “ To be kept dry,” as if 
it were only a plated teapot. The ship’s hus- 
band directs my attention to the barrels of pork, 
and the great casks of water, provided for his 
large family during their seventy or eighty days’ 
voyage. “Three quarts per day for statute 
adult,” he says, and repeats in a tone wavering 
between high dudgeon and paternal satisfac- 
tion; “three quarts per day for statute adult 
at least, of sweet pure water; not to mention 
what is used in cocking.” 

I leave him, still pensive and at leisure; and, 
passing the sauntering pilot on the quarter- 
deck, - Roel a narrow fight of steps into the 
saloon of the first cabin passengers; it appears 
to me sumptuous, height and good size, with 
panelled walls of white and gold, cushioned seats, 
and a large dining-table. In one corner is 
the door of the captain’s cabin, which impresses 
me as a very roomy place, after the berths 
in the steerage and intermediate. There are a 
chest of drawers, two or three chairs, a set of 
bookshelves, and some ornaments: consisting 
of ostrich eggs, an odd-looking weapon or two, 
and a picture of a man overboard. There is 
also a real bed—not a shelf—and the steward, 
a slim agile man, with a head covered with 
black curly hair in such profusion as to make 
it look out of all proportion to his body, is 
laying on sheets and blankets with the dex- 
terity of a housemaid. This is the only token | 
of human residence I have seen, for it 1s a re- 
ceived maxim that we live where we —p i and 
this is the only preparation for sleep I have 
come upon. I turn, somewhat comforted, to the 
doctor’s cabin. To denote its size by a pleasant 
word, it is snug ; scarcely large enough to swing 
a cat in, if our tender-hearted doctor could take 
a fancy to such an amusement. And thinking 
of cats 2 coe with 7° — pet ca- 
nary, which is to accompany him on his voyage, 
and is now chirping shsintively over his last 
fresh-gathered groundsel—I go back into the | 
saloon to speak to a custom-louse officer, con- | 
cerning cats and rats. To be sure, there are 
rats, as 1 suspected, with all my strong country 
prejudice against them; rats in such numbers 
that the officer informs me gravely, there were 
nearly four hundred killed yesterday, and it 
makes no perceptible diminution; only, to re- 
assure me ior the doctor’s safety, he adds, that 
they never gnaw the outer timbers of a vessel, 
being too wise for that. “As for cats, bless 
you! the seamen are that fond of them, that if 
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there was a cat and a parson aboard, and one 
of them had to be thrown overboard, they'd 
ten times rather throw the parson. They’ve 
got some notion about Jonah in connexion 
with parsons.” As he speaks, I see that the 
cabin opposite to our doctor’s is ticketed with 
the name of a Reverend Somebody; and the 
ship’s carpenter comes out of it grumbling, 
having had a difficulty in fixing a reading-desk 
to the approbation of its tenant. 

The doctor and his wife having come on board, 
make for the quarter-deck at once, as to a place 
of refuge. I look down from thence upon our 
less privileged shipmates of the steerage and in- 
termediate, and see them involved in a distract- 
ing whirl of confusion, which continues hope- 
lessly all the afternoon. There are people of 
every age, down to babies but a few weeks 
old; men shouting; children crying women 
silenced by utter inability to make themselves 
heard. Lug, is strewed about the deck 
in unsorted heaps. Every spot is full; every 
square foot is littered; every person is in a fer- 
ment. ‘The majority of the women seem to give 
up all effort at settling, as if it were contrary to 
a reasonable expectation; so they seat them- 
selves doggedly upon their most valued trunks, 
and make up their minds to voyage on them 
to Australia. The mates, and the carpenter, 
and the steward, are harassed out of their senses : 
yet their labour is easy and placid compared to 
that of the oppressed ship’s husband, who has no 
rest, bodily or mental, for a single instant. The 
exertions of the black cook are fearful to behold, 
for he is preparing dinner for these multitudes. 
The dinner is served out in messes for four; and 
already the tin dishes and cans are coming into 
active use. When the ship is in order, the 
doctor tells me, it will be his duty to taste of 
every meal prepared for all but the first-cabin 

assengers, in order that le may judge whether it 

e wholesome and properly cooked. To-day the 
meal is taken upon the tops of boxes; on the 
quarter-deck steps ; on the door-sill of the inter- 
mediate; on the floor of the deck, where there 
happens to be any space. It is cut with pocket- 
knives, or eaten in bites, or torn to pieces with 
fingers. As I watch a party, consisting of an 
old woman and three men engaged in the primi- 
tive process last mentioned, the woman apolo- 
gises, and I venture upon asking her why she is 
emigrating. 

“ Why, I’ve two sons out there,” she says, 
pointing down the river, “and they’ve sent me 
money to go out to them, but I know it'll kill 
me. I’m over sixty.” 

* Do you know anything about Australia ?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know nothing; I went to 
the Mechanics’ at home, to hear a gentleman 
as was preaching about it, and he said they were 
all upside down. I’m sure I never can walk 
upside down, myself, and my lads ought to have 
known it.” 

Before I can make any attempt to comfort 
and enlighten this disconsolate emigrant, the tug 
comes alongside again, bringing the owner of the 
ship, the government commissioners, and the 





captain, with the residue-of the passengers. The 
captain (consumptive, and not in the least like 
what I had made him out to be in my mind), 
and the owner, and the commissioners, imme- 
diately sit down to dinner, as the first and most 
pressing part of ¢heir business. 

I make a second raid upon the main-deck, 
Here is a young farmer, a sturdy bluff bronzed 
young fellow, who knows what work is: beside 
him lies a sheep-dog of the true Scotch breed, 
asleep: not oak up lazily like a spaniel, but 
dozing watchfully, with his head resting on his 
outstretched paws. The young man smiles when 
I lay my hand caressingly on the dog’s sagacious 
head; and the dog wags his tail with a friendly 
salute. His name (the dog’s, I don’t ask the 
man’s) is Moss; five pounds his master has paid 
for his passage, and is to find him in provisions ; 
he only paid fifteen pounds for himself, rations 
and all; but rather than leave Moss behind, he 
says, he would pay fifty pounds for him. I tell 
him, what has been told to me, that there were 
objections raised against the doctor taking out 
a terrier, because of the danger of madness in 
passing the tropics. So the farmer quietly 
takes Moss down into the steerage, and lays 
the docile creature in his own berth, well co- 
vered up from observation with blankets and 


rugs. 

Close by—but all are close by within these 
narrow limits—is a girl, in voluminous skirts, 
a mantle, a turban Bat, and a spangled net, 
chaffering with a vendor of small wares; the 
object of the bargain being a_boot-brush, 
which the pedlar offers for fourpence and re- 
commends fluently. The turban hat is shaken, 
and its wearer produces two-pence from a 
bag hung for safety round her neck; then 
the wrath of the insulted dealer waxes elo- 
quent, and he exclaims with a look and ac- 
cent of cutting sarcasm, “Twopence! Where 
did you buy your hat ?” Meeting this fashionable 
emigrant shortly after in a comparatively quiet 
corner, she informs me that she is going out 
alone; she has no friends expecting her in Aus- 
tralia, and—no—she does wo# think of going into 
service. 

I suppose order is being restored; but the 
confusion is like the darkness of the night: 
denser just before the dawn. A helpless wo- 
man is shedding tears upon her topmost trunk, 
which stands breast-high before her. She is 
from the country, like myself, and tells me, 
weeping, that she is losing her faculties, for 
she is certain sure that when she came on deck 
Liverpool was to our —, and now it is 
to our left. I look, and to my amazement find 
that her statement is correct; and from that 
moment I myself am plunged in bewilderment. 
The doctor explains something about the vessel 
turning with the tide, but I do not compre- 
hend him in the least; all I know, is, that 
it makes me extremely uncomfortable to cast 
my eyes towards the shore, for Birkenhead and 
Liverpool seems to have changed sites, and I 
and my doubts as to our landing in the right 
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The commissioners come on deck now; and 
the names of the crew and passengers are called 
over. The ship’s husband has classified them, 
and appointed their berths; so there is nothing 
to do but to pass muster: this, however, 
is not so easy as it appears; the mate, and 
steward, and every official at liberty are actively 
employed in diving into the steerage, and ex- 
ploring corners, in search of the persons wanted, 
whose names are shouted in every variety of key, 
until they appear, bewildered and frightened, 
under the impression that they have traus- 
gressed some unknown regulation. Then there 
is an inspection of decks, and pumps, and boats, 
and hose of the fire-engine. 

Gradually the luggage gets stowed into the 
hold. It is stowed below, with the utmost in- 
difference. Indeed, there is no pathos nor pa- 
triotism manifested. One must bein some mea- 
sure comfortable, to be pathetic; and patriotism 
requires a very high degree of contentedness. 
If we weep here, it may be from fatigue, hunger, 
or exhaustion ; but we cannot cherish sentiment. 
Even the doctor’s little wife is too busy, knock- 
ing up nails and arranging the cabin for her 
husband’s use, to find any time for tears. She 
tells me there will be plenty of time for them 
to-night. Miracles are wrought in the last 
hour before the sun goes down; for no naked 
lights are allowed between decks. The rule is 
stringent, but needful; and the doctor tells 
me of cases of illness, where the face could 
only be seen dimly, by covered lights. Once, he 
was called in the night to attend an apparently 
dying man, and found him laid straight upon 
his berth with a lighted candle, a holy candle, 
in each hand, “to light his soul to eternity!” 
One movement of the restless sufferer might 
have enveloped the ship in flames; and though 
it was at the risk of his life to disregard the 
religion of the ignorant people about him, 
he snatched the dangerous lights away, and 
extinguished them amid imprecations. 

It is time to go; the twilight is falling; at 
the next high tide, in the sunrise, the ship will 
sail. In the tug alongside, many of the friends 
who have lumbered the ship, are already col- 
lected, and are looking up, from time to time, to 
the faces hanging over the gunwale. The vessel 
is ship-shape. The many ropes of the tackling 
are strung, like a huge harp, for the winds to 
play upon; the boats are slung up to their 
allotted places, all seaworthy, and ready for 
immediate use ; the commissioners are satisfied 
that the provisions of the Ships Passengers 
Act have been complied with; the captain is 
going on shore, for the last time, to receive a 
certificate to that effect. On the deck of the 
Favourite are two sailor lads kissing a weeping 
old woman; a brother and sister standing at 
the edge of the gangway hand-in-hand ; a girl 

ing upward with a sorrowfully-set face, 
to catch every glimpse of a seaman busy in 
the rigging. ‘The commissioners, the ship's 
owner, and the slim captain, step on to the 
paddle-box; and the doctor brings his wife 
to my side—closely veiled now, but brave to 


EE 





the last. We emerge from the shadow of the 
ship’s great black hulk, into the last crimson 
gleam of day. Above us, all along the gunwale, 
are ranged the dark figures of ‘the emigrants, 
crowding in great numbers towards the fore- 
castle, where the sailors are gathered, and from 
whom rises the first note of a cheer, which runs 
through the whole line, and is repeated again 
and again—rather mournfully, as our feeble echo 
reaches them. In a few minutes we see the 
ship from the shore: a quiet, solitary, deserted- 
looking shape on the water, with no hint of the 
life, and sorrow, and hope, and fear, crowded 
together in that little space. 


A LITERARY LIFE. 





Wire the modern expansion of journalism, 
and the absorption of the writing faculty in the 
incessant production of a vast periodical litera- 
ture, bearing for the most part on the imme- 
diate necessities or evanescent entertainment 
of the hour, we seem to be in some danger of 
losing the old scholarly type of authorship, such 
as existed in its highest perfection in the seven- 
teenth and } —omees centuries, and in the 
earlier yet of the present. We have abundance 
of rapid and able penmen—writers full of infor- 
mation on the topics of the day — illustrious 
uovelists, and clever observers of current man- 
ners; but the race of literary men, pure and 
simple, is fast dying out under the glare of gas, 
the roar of steam, and the quick flash of electri- 
city. The age has to attend to so many prac- 
tical questions of urgency and weight, and is 
so hurried from one grave crisis to another, 
that it has no time to one on the sward by 
the side of the great dusty highway, or to dream 
beneath the shadow of immemorial woodlands, 
The man who follows literature for its own 
sake, apart from any design at once recognisable 
by the hurrying crowd, stands a poor chance of 
being listened to; and the author of to-day is 
perforce obliged to mould his work into some 
tangible shape, such as he can at once take into 
the market, and offer for sale with the proba- 
bility of finding purchasers. Except in the case 
of those few geniuses who possess the rare gift 
of creative power, the literary man finds him- 
self speedily lapsing into the journalist. He 
may not have begun life as a politician; he may 
have had a strong predilection towards the 
greener regions of imagination and fancy; he 
may love old books and the abiding phantoms 
of old days, with a tender and om Bw affec- 
tion; but the press demands him, and will have 
_ ee is it,”. asked an old pe - 

ay, “ that so many you oets evelo 
ink sub-editors ro ’ The mene i aden 
Moonbeams are a very innutritious diet, and 
the young poet soon learns to appreciate the 
advantages that belong to the sub-editor’s room. 
Accordingly, the mere author sinks out of sight, 
and the journalist takes his place. 

One of the completest specimens of the almost 
extinct literary man, in the most rigorous sense 
of the expression, was Leigh Hunt. He passed 
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the seventy-five years of his life in a region of 
books; journeying from land to land in that 
immortal territory, with all the enthusiasm and 
ever-fresh wonder and delight of the old travel- 
lers in the marvel-haunted East, and receiving 
the very elements of his character from the 
sources that fed his mind. His recently-pub- 
lished Correspondence (to which we purpose to 
devote a few columns) shows very clearly the 
nature and habits of the man, and will remove a 
world of misapprehension by simply presenting 
facts in their right aspect. The book has come 
out under the best of all auspices, for it is 
edited by the poet’s own son, Mr. Thornton 
Hunt—a name not only known for many years 
as that of one of the chief writers on the London 
press, but specially and worthily associated with 
the new edition of Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, 
in which the work of the father was completed 
by the son. The letters now given to the pub- 
lie range from the year 1803 down to within 
four days of the writer’s death in August, 1859 ; 
and they show the same general tendencies from 
first to last, combined with remarkable varia- 
tions in specific matters of taste, and the gradual 
emancipation of an original mind from the con- 
ventionalities in which it had been trained in 
youth, but which few have thrown off with such 
complete success as he. 
s Though only the other day one of the work- 
ing world of authors, and though not of ex- 
treme age at the time of his decease, Leigh 
Hunt formed a direct link with a totally bygone 
- school of letters. Born in the same year that Dr. 
Johnson died, his first ideas of literature were 
formed while the Johnsonian style was still domi- 
nant, before the French Revolution had had time 
to rouse the mind of Europe (or at least of Eng- 
land) out of its pseudo-scholastic lethargy, be- 
fore the war with Bonaparte had come to con- 
front the nation with the stern truths of a 
new state of things, and while yet the great 
inventions of our own day were unsuspected, 
except by a few thoughtful brai It was the 
very worst period that our lit re has ever 
known. ‘The great dictator of Fleet-street had 
gone, leaving behind him a host of feeble satel- 
ites, who made the vices of his style apparent 
in their vapid and insincere imitations. Those 
who did not mimic Johnson did what was 
worse; for they wrote in a tone of maudlin 
sentimentality that had not even the aspect of 
strength. Burke, indeed, was still living; but 
he stood almost alone. In poetry, the Della 
Cruscan manner prevailed, with its false sim- 
plicity and real tinsel, its lachrymose tender- 
ness and sham romance. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge had not yet risen above the horizon, and, 
in the dearth of original genius, Headley himself 
was looked upon as a prodigy. It is true that 
Cowper kept alive the feeling of a better day ; 
but even Ais poems were to some extent im- 
bued with the faults of the time. It was in 
the midst of these influences that Leigh Hunt’s 
earliest literary style was fashioned. The age 
was one of pretence, and the young poet and 
essayist suffered in the first instance from the 








mistakes of others. He had “a good old aunt,” 
who used to encourage him “ to write fine let- 
ters,” and on whom he composed an elegy after 
her death, in which he called her “a nymph !” 
In our days, none but a boy could commit 
such an absurdity; but at that time the boy 
simply followed the example of his elders, who 
in such affairs were probably in no respect. his 
betters. The old lady herself, who was so fond 
of “fine letters,” would doubtless have consi- 
dered that her translation into the nymphal 
state was a perfectly proper thing—in poetry. 
In the same artificial and sophisticated strain, 
Leigh Hunt, when a boy, wrote “an ode in 

raise of the Duke of York’s victory at Dun- 

irk, which,” he relates, “I was afterwards 
excessively mortified to find had been a defeat. 
I compared him to Alexander, or rather dis- 
missed Alexander with contempt in the exor- 
dium.” In a letter to one of his daughters, he 
says that he described the duke “as galloping 
about through the field of battle, shooting the 
Frenchmen in the eye? When he had shaken 
himself free of all this rubbish, Leigh Hunt 
became one of the most truthful writers that 
ever lived; but it was not until after some 
years that he corrected the false literary educa- 
tion of his youth. 

His experiences at the Blue-coat School were 
not of a character to set him in the right road. 
The master, Boyer, seems to have been a pedant, 
without any appreciation of the spirit of classical 
learning, which he apparently regarded as an 
affair of grammar and of mechanical forms. The 
boy saw through and disliked the formalism ; 
and he fled for refuge to the poets of his own 
country—but generally to the poorest and 
weakest of them. He forsook one kind of con- 
ventionality for another; he bathed his mind in 
the poetry of the period immediately succeeding 
Pope, and appears to have regarded the heroes 
of Dodsley’s Miscellan as the greatest masters 
of verse. So true to him were the most sickly 
insincerities of the so-called pastoral school of 
poetry, that he and some of his school-fellows 
would occasionally row up the river to Rich- 
mond, that they might enact, literally and in 

od faith, Collins’s ridiculous lines about 

‘homson’s grave in his Ode on the Death of 
that poet : 

Remembrance oft shall haunt the shore 

When Thames in summer wreaths is dress’d, 

And oft suspend the dashing oar, 

To bid his gentle spirit rest. 

Such was the style which he then believed in 
and reverenced; such was the style in which 
his earliest volume of poems, called Juvenilia, 
was composed. It was towards the close of 
the year 1799 when he quitted the Blue-coat 
School, and Juvenilia appeared some two years 
afterwards. Six years later than that—namely, 
in 1808—the Examiner commenced ; but, in the 
meanwhile, the young author had been trying 
his wings in a variety of ways, though chiefly in 
the direction of essay-writing and theatrical criti- 
cism. The eighteenth century style was still in 
the ascendant, and some of the men whom we 
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are accustomed to associate with that ccntury 
almost exclusively, were yet living and com- 
posing. Sheridan had several years of life and 
authorship before him; Murphy, the friend and 
biographer of Johnson, might have been among 
the readers of Leigh Hunt’s early productions ; 
Mrs. Piozzi, whose portrait had been painted 

Hogarth, was alert and vigorous; Porson was 
astounding Europe with his learning, and re- 
| joicing his boon companions with his wit in the 
Cyder Cellars of Maiden-lane; and Burke, 
Gibbon, Cowper, and Horace Walpole were but 
newly dead. \The prose writings of Leigh Hunt 
in those days were in a great degree modelled 
ona book which was then a favourite of his, 
and for which, indeed, he retained a regard to 
the end of his existence; that is to say, the 
Connoisseur of Colman the Elder, and Bonnell 
Thornton. It was a collection of periodical 
essays, in the manner of Addison’s and Steele’s 
Spectator and Tatler, and was distinguished by 
a vein of pleasant humour and wit, though de- 
void of the freshness, originality, and intellect of 
its prototypes. Its influence over Leigh Hunt 
was marked. He even caught up the pet 
phrases of the Connoisseur period; talked of 
“the town,” “the critics,” “the wits,” “the 
fops,” &c.; and reproduced with unconscious 
fidelity the tone of airy banter in which they 
delighted. Lying before us at the present mo- 
ment is a small volume, entitled Critical Essays 
on the Performers of the London Theatres, in- 


cluding General Observations on the Practice 


and Genius of the Stage. By the Author of 
the Theatrical Criticisms in the Weekly Paper 
called the News. The author in question is the 
subject of this article ; and it is curious to note 
the difference presented by the style of the book 
to that which distinguished the essayist through- 
out the greater part of his life. Instead of the 
easy, unambitious, conversational utterance of 
later years, sometimes even straggling into an 
apparent carelessness (though Leigh Hunt was 
in fact far from careless in anything), we find a 
style of conscious and laboured epigram, with 
the somewhat ostentatious scholarliness, and 
roneness to moralise and lecture, of a youth not 
ong free from the influences of his tutor. Itis 
not difficult, however, to see in any page you 
may open upon, that the youth is one of no 
small mark. The wit is often genuine, however 
assumed the manner: as where, speaking of 
John Kemble’s eccentricities of pronunciation, 
he says: “I could mispronounce much better 
than he when I was a mere infant.” This is 
like some of the happy retorts of Johnson in 
familiar conversation ; but, a few lines further 
down, we have Johnson in his balanced literary 
style: “He (Kemble) does not present one the 
idea of a man who grasps with the force of 
genius, but of one who overcomes by the toil of 
attention.” The very title-page of the book 
has a smack of the last century. It contains a 
picture wherein Tragedy and Comedy—the one 
with a goblet and dagger, the other with an 
arrow—attitudinise betore a partially draped 
mirror, labelled “ Yourself,” and having more 


the appearance of a round table on end, than a 
looking-glass ; and underneath is a motto from 
Horace. 

A similar mixture of conventional manner and 
original observation is perceptible throughout 
hthe early letters contained in these two volumes 
of Correspondence. In the same month of the 
same year (February, 1806), he writes some 
love-verses containing such lines as, 


Hears the accustom’d sighs thy bosom swell, 
Pensive, not sad, for him who loves so well, 


and some admirable remarks on the impropriety 
of people assuming the duties of sponsors when 
they either doubt the doctrines in which they 
undertake to see the child reared, or do not in- 
tend to give themselves any further trouble 
about the matter. The independence of the 
writer’s mind, indeed, shows itself very early, 
though there is no doubt that Leigh Hunt began 
life with certain transmitted forms of thought 
which he afterwards threw off. The observations 
scattered about these letters are excellent and 
very original, even when the correspondent was 
a mere youth. In one, written in 1807, he 
says: “Affection, like melancholy, magnifies 
trifles: but the magnifying of the one is like 
looking through a telescope at heavenly objects ; 
that of the other, like enlarging monsters witha 
microscope.” ‘The sentence is worthy of the 
writer’s best days. Much of the ability for 
humorous character-painting which was after- 
wards strikingly exhibited in the Indicator, 
is also to be traced in the early letters. In the 
course of a visit to Nottingham, in the summer 
of 1808, he made the acquaintance of a medical 
man, who, knowing that his young visitor was 
the editor of the Examiner, determined upon 
“doing himself the honour of contributing his 
atom towards the said editor’s general know- 
ledge.” Accordingly, he first galvanised the 
editor, “‘ who felt as if he had been shot through 
the head ;” then he showed him a lady’s heart, 
thereby rather staggering his belief “ that that 
interesting object could be the seat of love;” 
and, finally, “ he introduced the said editor to a 
murderer!” ‘The murderer existed in no more 
formidable shape than that of a dried skeleton, 
which was preserved in a cupboard in the 
medical man’sroom. ‘“ However,” writes Leigh 
Hunt, “when the doctor galvanised me the 
other night, he put out the candles in his room ; 
and there I sat in the dark, awfully enough, with 
a man before me whe was creating strange fire, 
and a murderer standing behind me in a little 
closet. I thought of the skeleton in that face- 
tious romance I read just before I came away, 
who was seen sitting and chattering with a 
monk, like two bricklayers over a pint of porter.” 
The mingling of humour and grim wildness in 
this passage is fit for a German legend. 

We find the happy boyishness of spirits gra- 
dually clouded with graver thoughts as life ad- 
vanced, Leigh Hunt was only eight-and-twenty 
when, in February, 1813, he and his elder 
brother John were sent to prison for two years, 





for the celebrated libel on the Prince Regent ; 
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but from that period the shadows seemed to 
gather about the head of the youthful reformer, 
and the tone of his private writings acquired a 
corresponding hue. He had been married a 
few years before, and had now two children. 
Feeling himself in ill-health (for, though gifted 
naturally with a strong constitution, he was 
seldom es from depressing ailments, the result 
of excessive study, over-work, and insufficient 
exercise), and doubting whether he should ever 
live to see the end of his captivity, he resolved 
on keeping a kind of prison journal: partly for 
the wie of amusement, partly that he might 
leave some record, should such become necessary, 
of his “ grounds of conduct and habits of think- 
ing.” He tells his children, however, that if he 
should never acquire any greater reputation as 
an author than he then possessed, they are not 
to allow the diary to pass beyond their own 
private circle, unless his memory should be 
“wantonly and ignorantly traduced by those who 
think it worth while to notice it.” Both these 
conditions having been fulfilled, the diary finds 
its way before the public; and a very charming 
picture it presents of the prison-life of a man 
of genius and conscience, turning his very jail 
into a scene of domesticity and love, and filling 
it with visions of an honourable fame, to be won 
thereafter by constant devotion to literary toil. 
The writer was just then beginning the stor 

of Rimini; but he did not yom is journal- 
istic responsibilities. He had been vexed at 
the discovery of “a miserable blunder” which 
he had made a few weeks before, “ upon a 
matter of every-day knowledge;” so he set 
himself to work to study with greater complete- 
ness than he had yet done, the details of politics 
and history. Even at that early period he had 
formed a just estimate both of the value and 
the short-comings of his newspaper writings. “I 
have hitherto confined myaelt as a journalist,” 
he writes, “ to very general politics, and princi- 
pally to the ethical part of them, to'the diffusion 
of a liberal spirit of thinking, and to the very 
broadest view of characters and events, always 
referring them to the standard of human nature 
and common sense; but although this may be 
enough for a general reformist, yet it is far from 
sufficient for a particular a In short, the 
common sense, the moral paft of my business, 
I know well enough, and am enabled by it to 
detect most of the wretched errors which the 
ordinary politicians of the day would pass upon 
us for good government; but I want the ac- 
quired learning—the details, the out-of-door 
experience.” It is no disparagement to the 
true and valuable service which Leigh Hunt 
rendered to the Liberal cause in the early part 
of the present century, to say that he xever ac- 
quired the practical knowledge of which he 
confesses the want in this passage. He ad- 
mitted in later life that he rh understand 
a question when put in the form of an Act of 
Parliament ; and, in truth, the bent of his dis- 
position was too purely literary to permit of his 
obtaining a mastery over the mere business of 
polities ' But the kind of knowledge which he 
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lacked, is so often accompanied in others by a 
want of the higher knowledge which he pos- 
sessed—a sense of the lasting elements of 
morality, and of the wants of human nature— 
that even an exclusive exhibition of the latter 
is an advantage in the midst of more utilitarian 
views. In muchof the political writings of the 
present day one could dispense with a large 
amount of technicality for the sake ofe loftier 
aggard for the first principles of truth. 
Pit journal, unfortunately, was discontinued 

ter a few days, as such things are apt to be 
when the novelty has worn off; but the letters, 
which become more numerous after the prison 
epoch, are in themselves a species of diary. The 
correspondence with Shelley is amongst the most 
interesting in the collection, the writer express- 
ing himself with perfect unreserve when com- 
municating with that “ friend of friends.” It is 
curious to note the influence which the two 
authors had upon one another. own as 
we haye seen with respect to christenings, Leigh 
Hunt, even when a youth, dissented from re- 
ceived ideas in some important matters, we find 
him indulging in a greater freedom of specula- 
tion after he had become closely associated with 
the daring poet of the Cenci. On the other 
hand, Shelley’s views were doubtless uncon- 
sciously modified by those of his friend; 
or in later life he abandoned the purely ne- 
gative principles of his earlier years. igh 
Hunt net the character of Shelley so highly, 
and defended it with so much warmth from the 
aspersions which had been cast upon it, that he 
was in time identified with the whole of Shelley’s 
opinions, and suffered accordingly. This was a 
signal error, as Mr. Thornton Hunt has pointed 
out. The Examiner was never Republican, but 
was constitutional and mtwcoe tong ; and in re- 
ligion Leigh Hunt at no time adopted the extreme 
unbelief of Shelley’s youthful speculations. 
Though not orthodox, his natural piety was 
always conspicuous ; and the greater spirituality 
of Shelley's more mature works was not impro- 


bably owing to his communings with a mind at 


once liberal and devout. When Shelley lost his 
beloved son William, in Italy, Leigh Hunt wrote 
to him a- letter of condolence, and suggested 
that so beautiful and intelligent a spirit as that 
of the dead child could not perish “like the 
house it inhabited.” He then proceeds to a 
speculation of a very original and singular 
kind, expressed in language of such tender 
and thoughtful beauty, that we cannot forbear 
from repeating it. “I do not know that a 
soul is born with us,” he writes ; “ but we seem 
to me to attain to a soul, some later, some 
earlier; and when we have got that, there is a 
look in our eye, a sympathy in our cheerfulness, 
and a yearning and grave beauty in our thought- 
fulness, thut seems to say, ‘Our mortal dress 
may fall off when it will; our trunk and our 
leaves may go; we have shot up our blossom 
into an immortal air.’” Then, recollecting 
that he is speaking to one who, though desirous 
to believe whatever is beautiful and adorable, 
was apt to demand strict logical proof of any 
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doctrine whicli he was called on to accept, the 
writer adds: “This is poetry, you will say, 
and not argument; but then there comes upon 
me another fancy, which would fain persuade 
me that poetry is the argument of a higher 
sphere.” It would be interesting to know what 
response, if any, Shelley made to this letter ; 
but there is no doubt that such a strain was 
precisely the one in which to write to him under 
the circumstances : considering that sentiment, 
emotion, and mysticism prevailed in his nature 
even over the habit of rigorously exacting a 
reason for every article of faith. With Leigh 
Hunt, the instincts of the affections were in 
themselves arguments. As he said in one of 
his published writings, with a depth and com- 
prehensiveness worthy of Bacon, “ Feelings 
are Nature’s reasons.” This truly religious 
tendency of mind increased and ripened with 
ears and sorrow. When in great trouble in 
Ttaly after the death of Shelley, he composed a 
collection of Prayers and Meditations, subse- 
— printed for private distribution under 
the title of Christianism; and, about six years 
before his death, the beautiful volume called 
the Religion of the Heart proved to a wider 
circle of readers how seriously he had been mis- 
apprehended by those who called him a scoffer 
and materialist. Affliction, which exasperates 
some men and deadens others, had with him 
the effect of bringing out with greater ardour 
and sweetness the best and most loveable ele- 
ments of his nature. “Iam naturally a man 
of violent passions,” he writes, as far back as 
1806 ; and, much as this may startle those who 
complain of an excess of suavity in his published 
works, it was true to the extent of his having a 
West Indian vehemence of feeling (for he was 
the son of a Barbadoes gentleman)—a vehe- 
mence which sometimes implied strong antipa- 
thies, though never conscious injustice. But, 
at any moment of sorrow, his sympathies, broad 
at all times, became even more expansive and 
benignly human. He lost a child in the year 
1827, at which period he was divided by certain 
differences from a near connexion ; and it was in 
the first agony of his grief that he wrote to 
that connexion the following affecting words : 

* You know what took place on Saturday last 
with my poor little boy. I think, if you could 
see his fittle gentle dead body, calm as an 
angel, and looking wise in his innocence beyond 
all the troubles of this earth, you would agree 
with me in concluding (especially as you have 
lost little darlings of your own), that there is 
nothing worth contesting here below, except 
who shall be kindest to one another. There 
seems to be something in these moments by 
which life reeommences with the survivors: I 
mean, we seem to be beginning, in a manner, 
the world again, with calmer if with sadder 
thoughts, and, wiping our eyes and readjusting 

' the burden on our backs, to set out anew on 
our roads, with a greater wish to help and con- 
sole one another... . . . He was always for 
settling disputes when he saw them. He 
showed this disposition to the last ; and though, 








in ‘the errors and frailties common to all of ‘us, 
we may ——— dislike to be taught by one 
another, we can have no objection to be taught 
by an angelic little child.” 

The letter had its effect. The differences were 
put an end to, and the sorrow which had 
stricken the writer’s heart was made to bear 
its worthy fruit—the healing of old dissen- 
sions, and the renewal of still older affection. 
Thirty years later, when Leigh Hunt was still 
suffering keenly from the death of another son, 
whom he had lost five years previously to the 
later date, another unhappy family quarrel drew 
him into writing thus, to one of the persons in- 
volved: “There is aname you love, which I have 
not yet had the courage to utter to you ever since 
its owner left us. Scarcely a day still passes in 
which I do not call upon it in tears in my lonely 
room. Do not let me miss another dear son, 
who is living. I am not well, and I do not 
think you would like me (though better) to con- 
tinue sick without letting youknow.” The son 
whose name the writer had “not yet had courage 
to utter” was Vincent Leigh Hunt, who died of 
consumption in 1852, after having given evi- 
dence of possessing some portion of his father’s 
faculty, and, what was better still, a nature of 
great nobility. For the remaining seven years 
of his life, this sorrow haunted the father’s heart 
with ever-renewing sharpness; but it brought 
with it, at least, this consolation—that it made 
him the less unwilling to quit those of his fa- 
mily and circle of friends who still remained, 
and strengthened his hopes of the hereaftef’ 
Writing in November, 1857, to a friend w 
had recently experienced a great domestic cala- 
mity, he says: “I should be one of the un- 
os rg instead of the most resigned, of men 
at this moment, if I did not constantly, and, as 
it were, instinctively, feel that 1 should rejoin 
all the dear ones whom I have lost—words that 
now, as I write, wring bitter and unsuflicing 
tears from the quivering of the soul within me.” 
References such as this are constant in the later 
letters ; and that Leigh Hunt often expressed to 
himself, in private, the grief which he never 
exorcised, however much he might irradiate its 
darkness with the splendour of a supernatural 
dawn, seems to be shown by certain lines printed 
in the present volume, as a note to a letter 
communicating the death to which allusion has 
just been made. The second paragraph is some- 
what obscure; but the “ quivering of the soul” 
is painfully apparent throughout : 


Waking at morn, with the accustom’d sigh 

For what no morn could ever bring me more, 

And again sighing, while collecting strength 

To meet the pangs that waited me, like one 

Whose sleep the rack hath watch’d, I tried to feel 
How good for me had been strange griefs of old, 
That for long days, months, years, inured my wits 
To bear the dreadful burden of one thought. 


One thought with woful need turned many ways, 
Which, shunn’d at first, and scaring me, as wounds 
Thrusting in wound, became, oh! almost clasp’d 
And blest, as saviours from one dire pang 

That mock’d the will to move it. 
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Such was the man who was sometimes de- 
scribed, bythose who misunderstood the southern 
vivacity that occasionally ran over in his pub- 
lished writings in the — glow of com- 
position, as a person of unthinking levity, inca- 

able of perceiving the grave facts of life! We 
~— purposely dwelt on the sadder passages 
of his existence, because of the singular misap- 

rehensions with regard to his character which 
~~ prevailed in many minds) His life was in 
several respects a life of trouble, though his 
cheerfulness was such that he was, upon the 
whole, happier than some men who have had 
fewer griefs to wrestle with.4 Death and domes- 
tic dissensions, as we have seen, often stabbed 
him in his tenderest affections ; and, in addition 
to those trials, he had to confront the repeated 
presence of pecuniary distress, owing partly to 
the heavy fine imposed on account of the libel 
on the Prince Regent, partly to a want of the 
business faculty, and partly to the extreme in- 
dependence of spirit of the man, which, all 
through his career, kept him to a great extent 
sequestered from the broad outer world.) The 
fact comes out so frequently in the pfesent 
volumes, that there need be no delicacy in 
alluding to it here. Mournfully, however, as a 
large part of the Correspondence strikes upon 
the reader, it must not: be supposed that it se 
entirely to painful details. Leigh Hunt’s was 
an essentially human nature, rich and inclusive ; 
and it is reflected with great completeness in the 
letters here given to the public. We see the 
writer in their varied contents, as those who 
knew him familiarly saw him in his every-day 
life: sometimes overclouded with the shadow of 
affliction, but more often bright and hopeful, 
and at all times sympathetic: taking a keen de- 
light in all beautiful things—in the exhaustless 
world of books and art, in the rising genius of 
young authors, in the immortal language of 
music, in trees, and flowers, and old memorial 
nooks of London and its suburbs; in the sun- 
light which came, as he used to say, like a 
visitor out of heaven, glorifying humble places ; 
in the genial intercourse of mind with mind ; in 
the most trifling incidents of daily life that spoke 
of truth and nature; in the spider drinking from 
the water-drop which had fallen on his letter 
from some flowers while he was writing ; in the 
sunset lighting up his “little homely black 
mantelpiece” till it kindled into “a solemnly 
gorgeous presentment of black and gold;” in 
the domesticities of family life, and in the gene- 
ral progress of the world. A heart and soul so 
gifted could not but share largely in the happi- 
ness with which the Divine Ruler of the universe 
has compensated our sorrows ; and he had loving 
hearts about him to the last, to sweeten both. 
His letters to his daughters, to his son Vincent, 
and to some of his grandchildren, are exquisite 
specimens of parental tenderness—the loving 
playfulness of a wise and fresh-spirited old age. 
And the extreme tolerance and charity of his 





declining years brought him a host of new friends 
from all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and even from America: some belonging to 
political parties totally distinct from that to 
which he remained unalterably attached to the 
latest breath he drew. This devotion to liberal 
ideas, which made him hail the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848 as something “divine,” and which 
excited in his mind so profound an interest in 
the recent uprising of Italy that he inquired 
eagerly of its progress only an hour or two 
before his death, contrasts very agreeably with 
the fluctuations of other authors. 

t has been said occasionally that Leigh Hunt 
was a weak man. He had, it is true, particular 
weaknesses, as evinced in his want of business 
knowledge, and in a certain hesitation of the 
judgment on some points, which his son has 
aptly likened to the ultra-deliberation of Hamlet, 
and which was the result of an extreme con- 
scientiousness. But a man who had the courage 
to take his stand against power on behalf of 
right—who in the midst of the sorest tempta- 
tions maintained his honesty unblemished by a 
single stain,—who in all public and private 
transactions was the very soul of truth and 
honour—who never bartered his opinion or 
betrayed his friend—could not have been a 
weak man; for weakness is always treacherous 
and false, because it has not the power to re- 
sist. 

From all such misunderstandings he is now 
released by death; and in closing this article 
we cannot do better than repeat the passage 
from his beloved Spenser which has been 
happily selected as the motto of his Corre- 
spondence—a passage which, though put by 
the poet into the mouth of Despair, is in truth 
full of a fine suggestion of a hope beyond the 
hopes of earth: 


What if some little payne the passage have, 

That makes frayle flesh to feare the bitter wave ? 
Is not short payne well borne that brings long ease, 
And layes the soule to sleep in quiet grave ? 

Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please. 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW READINGS. 


On Thursday, April 10th, at St. James's Hatt, Picca- 


dilly, at § o’clock precisely, Mr. CHARLES DICKENS will || 


read DAVID COPPERFIELD (in Six Chapters), and THE 
TRIAL FROM PICKWICK. 


And on Thursday, April 24th, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
AND 
MR. BOB SAWYER’S PARTY, 
FROM PICKWICK. 








THE SIXTH VOLUME, 


Price 5s. 6d., is now ready. 
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